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DESPOTIC REFORMS. 

Iv the latest news from Vienna be correct the Emperor of 
Austria has at last distinguished himself by an admirable stroke 
of policy, and also by a good action. We are told that his 
Majesty has restored to Hungary its ancient Constitution, 
while granting a new one to the rest of the empire. To the 
Hungarians he has given what they have so long been cla 
mouring for, to the rest of his subjects he has conceded what 
they deserved. The Austrian Diet is to be composed of an 
Upper and a Lower House, which are not to be merely con- 
sultative assemblies, but are to possess the right of legislation ; 
and, to however small a portion of the population electoral 
privileges may be restricted, the new Constitution for Austria 
must still be preferable to the old ‘‘ Nobles’ Institute” (to 
adopt the expression of one of the Bohemian deputies speaking 
in the Reichsrath) which was called a ‘‘ Constitution” in 
Hungary. There has been more mystification about the 
‘Hungarian question” than about any other of modern times. 
The Liberal party in England, or at least that discreditable 
portion of it which encourages revolution (with words only, it 
is true) wherever and under whatever circumstances it shows 
itself, believed readily enough in the pretended democratic 
character of the last Hungarian insurrection. But, somehow 
or other, the aristocratic leaders of that insurrection, before 
commencing a destructive war in the name of Liberty, had 
forgotten to liberate their serfs—a duty which was aiterwards 
performed for them by the tyrannical Austrian Government, 
The word ‘‘Constitution’’ misled many well-meaning persons who 
were unaware that, by the ancient Constitution of Hungary, 
nobles alone had the right to vote. To be sure, there have 
always been plenty of nobles in Hungary when nobility 
descends from the father to all the children ; and, as a general 
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rule, it may be stated that privileges of nobility belonged to 
all the Maygars, the conquering race, and to none of the 
Slavonians, the original possessors of the soil. Grooms, ostlers, 
waiters of Maygar descent possessed electoral rights, and 
habitually sold their votes, or were compelled to give them, to 
the rich and powerful magnates of the land; while the 
Slavonians, who form the great bulk of the population, were 
excluded from all voice in the government of the country. In 
short, our Hungarian sympathisers mistook feudalism for 
democracy, and raved about the Hungarian Constitution, and 
the injustice of abrogating it, without taking the trouble to 
understand what it was that had been abrogated. Doubtless, 
the Austrian Crown had not kept its compact with Hungary ; 
but it was, nevertheless, no credit to the Hungarian leaders 
that they should demand the re-establishment of their ancient 
most unjust representative system. 

The Hungarian landowners pretend that, if sufficient time 
had been allowed them, they would themselves have liberated 
their serfs, who were kept in a state of abject slavery far worse 
than that of the peasants in Russia until 1848, Perhaps, too, if 
left to themselves, they might, during the last twelve years, have 
reformed their vaunted Constitution. At all events, they will 
have an opportunity of doing so now; and we hope that the 
new one granted by the Emperor to the great majority of his 
subjects will be of such a nature that the Hungarian patriots 
may be recommended to take it as a model. 

It is difficult to say what effect the sudden transformation of 
Austria from a despotism to a constitutional monarchy will 
have upon the movements of the Hungarians attached to 
Garibaldi, and who are understood to have pledged themselves 
to raise the flag of insurrection in Hungary next month. It 
may be very annoying to the revolutionary mind ; but how is 
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it possible to demand, arms in hand, even of an Austrian 
tyrant, that which the said tyrant has consented to give— 
indeed, has already given? Surely payment cancels debt, 
everywhere, and in transactions of every kind, The Hun- 
garians wanted their ancient Constitution, and they have it. 
The other subjects of Austria desired a Constitution of a more 
liberal character, and that, also, has been conceded. If 
Garibaldi’s Hungarian chiefs wish now to attack Austria simply 
with a view to create a diversion in favour of the Venetians, then 
they will have the opinion of Europe—hitherto in their 
favour—directly against them. The non-intervention doctrine, 
if it is to be observed at all, must be observed everywhere, and 
Hungary has now no more right to assist the Venetians against 
Austria than Prussia has to assist Austria against the Venetians. 

While Austria is, as it were, liberating her upper and middle 
classes, Russia is on the point of emancipating her serfs. So, 
at least, it is said ; though there is a chance that, after all, this 
important measure will be again postponed. The Emperor 
Alexander II, has had much to contend with, and Russians well 
informed on the subject declare that he is infirm of purpose, 
and at the last moment will hesitate. That, however, is not 
our opinion ; and we believe, moreover, that, if any such post- 
ponement should be decided upon, now that the expectations 
of the serfs have been raised to the highest pitch, the con- 
sequence would be an insurrection of peasants, accompanied by 
all the horrors which must always attend a servilewar. The 
day at present named for the emancipation is Feb, 18 (Russian 
style), or March 2 of our calendar. This is the anniversary ot 
the death of Nicholas I. and of the accession of Alexander Il. It 
is understood that the late Emperor recommended and enjoined 
the liberation on his deathbed, but that to the present Ruler 
will belong the honour of having carried it out. 


ASLEDER LET. 


~ FRANCE. 


Tie Committee of the Senate has adopted the project of address 
in reply to the opening speech of the Emperor. This address con- 
gratulates the Emperor upon his decree of the 24th of November, 
and upon his foreign policy. It then continues thus : — 

In reference to the affairs of Italy, two interests which the Emperor wished 
to reconcile have clashed against each other. The liberty of Italy is in 
conili:t with the Court of Rome. Your Majesty's Government has done 
everything to arrest this conflict, and all equitable ways have been opened. 
You have only hesitated before the employ of force. 

The address pronounces itself in favour of non-intervention, and 
says: 

Italy should not agitate Europe by the exercise of her liberty, and should 
remember that the Catholic world his intrusted to her the head of the 
Caurch, the highest representative of moral force. But our most steadfast 
hope is in your tutelary hand and in your filial affection for the holy cause, 
which your Majesty will not confound with the cause of intrigues which 
assume its guise. 

The Senate does not hesitate to give its most entire adhesion to 
all the acts of the Government. 

As regards the future, we shall continue to place our confidence in the 
Monarch who shelters the Papacy beneath the French flag, who has 
assisted it in all its trials, and has constituted himself the most vigilant and 
faithful sentinel of Rome and the Pontifical Government. 

The discussion of the above project of address was fixed for 


Thursday last. 
A project of 
Législatif. 


address was read on Wednesday in the Corps 


The address expresses the thanks of the Deputies on account of © 


policy of the Govern- 


the Imperial decree of November, applauds the ; 
0 


ment in the interior, and expresses hopes for the maintenance 
peace. The address then continues :— 

We hope that the humane mission which France has fulfilledin Syria will 
be maintained. We approve the policy which your Majesty has followed it 
Italy. ‘The late diplomatic documents and the recent despatch of troops t? 
Rome have given proofs of your constant forts to insure the security of 
the Papacy, and have preserved its temporal poe’ as much as the force of 
circumstances and the resistance of the Papal Government to wise counsels 
have allowed. In thus acting your Majesty has completely responded to 
the ‘e igious sentiments and the political traditions of France. As regards 
the future. the Corps Lézislatif entirely relies on your Majesty's wisiom, 
being convinced that you will always be guided by the same principles and 
the same feelings, without allowing yourself to be discouraged by the in- 
justice you bave experienced, and which has distressed us. 

The Corps Legislatif have come forward in tavour of the purity 
of election, and given a proof of independence in annulling the 
election of M. Dabeaux, a Government candidate. In the course of 
the debate some curious exposures were made of the corruption and 
trickery whieh can be exercised under the system of universal 
suffrage. 

The Russian Ambassador at Paris has received orders from his 
Government to support the prolongation of the French occupation in 
Syria, and to offer no objection to increase the army by troops of the 
other great Powers. Russia and France are now generally in accord 
on all Eastern questions. 2 

It is bare ag denied that a division of the King of Italy’s army is 


about to join the French contingent at Rome, and hold that mixed | 


sort of garrison there which Prussian troops, in conjunction with 
Austrian, keep up in the Federal fortresses along the Rhine. 

The Monitenr of Thursday says :—* The Bishop of Poitiers has 
published a mandement in the Monde, containing allusions offensive 
to the Government of the Emperor, and hkely to arbitrarily disturb 
the conscience of the citizens. The mandement has been submitted 
to the high jurisdiction of the Council of State, w hich is charged to 
decide in all cases of abuse.” 

SPAIN. 

The Spanish Government has received despatches from Mexico 
announcing that General Juarez had refused to recognise the Spanish 
‘Ainbassador, M. Pacheco, and had expelled him from the country. In 
consequence, the Captain-General of Cuba was about to dispateh a 
fleet of five vessels to Vera Cruz; avd the Madrid Government was 
shortly to communicate to the Cortes the measures they intended to 
adopt against Mexico, in order to vindicate the national honour. 


SWITZERLAND. 5 
The treaty of commerce between France and Switzerland, pro 
posed by Zurich, has met with some opposition in the Federal 
Uouncil. A discussion, which lasted two days, took place on the 
subject, and the result wads that the project was referred to the 
customs department for re-examination. it is stated that a protest 
against the treaty has been signed by 3000 citizens of Geneva, on 
the presumption that it would endanger the 
reference to Northern Savoy. 


PRUSSIA. 

The Prussian Chamber of Nobles, says the Nord, appears 
inflexible in its opposition ¢o every reform proposed by the Govern- 
ment. A committee of that Chamber has just rejected, almost 
unanimously, the Marriage Bill, respecting which the Speech from 
the Throne had made such a pressing appeal for prudence and 
moderation. An amendment moved by one of its members in 
favour of civil marriage in certain urgent cases could not find 


favour in its sight. 
AUSTRIA. 


The Emperor of Austria has signed a new Constitution. The 
representation of the empire will retain the name of Reichsrath. 
The Reichsrath will consist of two Chambers. The Upper House 
will be composed of hereditary members, and of other persons nomi- 
nated for life. The Lower House will consist of 343 members, who 
will be elected by Provincial Diets. The Reichsrath will have right 
of legislation and of initiative. Its sittings will be public. A bill 
becomes Jaw when it has passed both Houses and has been sanctioned 
by the Emperor. The Reichsrath is to fix the amount of the Budget, 
to legislate in all matters of taxation, to manage public loans and 
the national debt, to audit the state balance-sheet, 
the affairs of the bank. The restoration of the former Constitutions 
of Hungary, Croatia, Slavonia, and Transylvania within the limits 
of the diploma of the 20th of October, 1860, is decreed. For the 
other provinces liberal statutes, with representation of the interests 
af the people, will be given. To towns the A E will be 
at the rate of five per cent of the population. In rural districts it 
will be below five per cent. The provincial Diets are to legislate 


for their aw wrt provinces, to have autonomy, the right of initia- | 
tave, and licity. The Provincial Diets are to meet on the 6th, 


and the Reichsrath on the 29th of April. 

The Comitat of Agram bas resolved upon requesting the Emperor 
to open the Diet in person, and to be crowned as King in this city. 

On the night of the 24th a disturbance took place in Pesth, on the 
occasion of the Jewish Purim festival. Two of the patrol and several 
civilians were wounded. 

A report that a convention had been concluded between Austria, 
Russia, aud Prassia,. for — common in case an insurrection 
should break out in Poland or Hungary, is contradicted. 


RUSSIA. 


The t measure of the emancipation of the serfs is the 
universal topic in Russia, To provide against agitation, and some 
disturbing manifestations, the Russian Government has taken serious 
measures at St. Petersburg, such as arming the winter palace and 
removing the arms of the arsenal to the fortress. It is added that 
there is an intention of encam regiments in different quarters on 
the day of the promulgation of the decree of emancipation. 


and superintend | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


Russia has obtained fresh acquisitions in China. 
telegram, dated Shanghai, Jan. 5, that China has ceded to her 
powerful neighbour the seaboard between the Rivers Amoor and 
Tumen. 

The project of a new tariff of import duties upon European goods, 
prepared by Imperial direction, will be shortly promulgated in the 
Bourse Gazette of St. Petersburg. 

Russia is understood to urge on England the dispatch of an 
efficient British force to co-operate with the French in keeping the 
peace round Lebanon. 

On the 25th ult., the anniversary of the battle of Grochow between 
the Russians and Poles, a disturbance is reported to have taken place 
at Warsaw sufficiently serious to call for the interference o the 


police. 
TURKEY AND THE EAST. 


| Serious insurrection in Sutorina is announced. The insurgents 
were very numerous, and were receiving reinforcements from all 
parts. In fact, the insurgent forces were so imposing that Mehmed 
Pacha had retreated, not daring to attack them with the force at his 
disposal. 
| Servia complains of the conduct persned by the Porte towards 
her. The Prince of Servia assembled the foreign Consuls at Belgrade 
on the 22nd, and made a statement for the purpose of showing the 
loyal and honourable manner in which he had acted towards the 
| Turkish Government, and the suspicious spirit in which the Porte 
had behaved towards him. 
A telegram from Constantinople of the 20th describes the financial 
embarrassments of the Government as daily increasing. — Political 
troubles seem also foreshadowed in the announcement that Count 
Orloff was shortly expected on a special mission from St. Petersburg. 
It is reported that the Marquis de Lavalette will return home in 
May, and be succeeded by Marshal Niel. 


AMERICA. 

The intelligence from New York exhibits the antagonistic parties 
as still in an expectant attitude, but hopes of a peaceful arrangement 
are becoming more and more faint. The Southern Congress had 
constituted a provisional Government, of which Mr. Jefferson Davis 
was to be President and Mr. Alex. H. Stevens Vice- President. The 
above Congress had taken up the question of the forts and arsenals, 
and until it issued a formal declaration no collision was expected to 
take place, unless commenced by the Federal Government. ‘The latter 
had concentrated large reinforcements of men and supplies, ready to 
rush into Charleston harbour. 

Charleston advices of the 12th contradict the positive assertions 
which have been recently made to the effect that Fort Sumter was to 
be attacked immedigfely, and captured at any cost. 

Tennessee, through the voice of its representatives in Congress as 
well as by the action of its Legislature, had given expression to a 
strong union feeling. The Texas Convention had passed an ordi- 
nance in favour of the speedy formation of a Southern Confederacy. Of 
another State, also, there can be no doubt. The United States’ Arsenal 
at Little Rock had been seized by the people of Arkansas, who are 
among the most fanatical anti-Abolitionists in the Republic. It is 


It appears bya be opened to trade, and consular officers stationed there, 
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duties leviable under the new tariff are to be paid at peeked he 
Ching-Kiang-Fu. British vessels are to be allowed to carry arms 
sufficient for their u: fence; but any vessel trafficking in arms or 
ammunition, or carrying more than she is authorised to do, wil] 
be liable to have her cargo confiscated. Prince Kung stipulates 
that if, in consequence of the payment of the duties at Shanghai 
the revenue should be found to suffer, new arrangements of 
mutually satisfactory character should be made. Lord Elgin 
expresses his anxiety to protect the inhabitants against foreign 
smugglers and filibusters, who are but too likely to pour into this 
or any other new channel of communication. : 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY. 
THE ITALIAN KINGDCM, 

The Senate of Turin adopted on Tuesday, by 129 votes against 2 
the project of law which grants the title of “ King of Italy ” to 
Victor Emmanuel and bis descendants. 

The property of the religious orders which have beeu suspended at 
Naples has been taken into the possession of the Government. The 
suppression of the convents has given rise to disturbances here. The 
rioters attacked several convents. The National Guard interposed 
and, in order to prevent their de-traction by the people, quartered 
gery er ye convents. ‘ : 

Six hun insurgents in the Abruzzi, having been surro 
by the Sardinians, laid down their arms and withdrew inte the 
Pontifical territory. 

The Sardinian Admiral Persano has arrived before Messina to 
summon the Commander to surrender. In case of refusal the Admiral 
will be joined by General Cialdini. There is a rumour that General 
Fayola has declared that, rather than surrender, he will blow up 
the fortress. 

The text of the capitulation of Gaeta has been published. It is 
composed of twenty-three articles. The first stipulates that all the 
materials of war, including those of the marine, shall be consigned 
to the Sardinian army. From Art. 2 to Art. 6, inclusive, regulate the 
mode of d-parture of the troops of the garrison, with the 
honours of war; 7 arranges that the sick and wounded 
with the hospital staff, may remain in the place; 8 and 
9 establish that the Royal treops shall remain prisoners of war 
up to the surrender of the fortresses of Messina and Civitella del 
Ponto: 10, 11, and 12 regulate the amount of pay to be allowed to 
officers, subalterns, and soldiers, as well as the opportunity afforded 
for their admission, should they so elect, into the national army; 13 
is occupied with the arrangements concerning foreign officers and 
soldiers in the garrison: 14 admits all the wounded and disabled, 


' whatever their nationality, to the enjoyment of a pension, or of 


only a few months since this State banished all free coloured people | 


from its terntory, enacting that any found within its limits after a 
certain day should be reduced to slavery. The Virginia State Con- 
vention had met. The President made a Union speech, 
that Virginia would remain in the Union only on condition that her 
rights were secured. It may be said, then, 
Confederation consists of eight States, 
Mexico and the lower waters of the Mississippi. 


federated States of America” has been published by the Convention 
held at Montgomery, Alabama, The Constitution of the ‘* Con- 
federated ” is almost a transcript of that of the ‘“ United” States. 
Both Federations are to be ruled by a President elected for four 
years, and in both the rights of the several States are to be upheld 
by Senators elected, two for each State, without respect to population 
or extent of territory. Even the minor regulations of the “old 
country” are observed. For instance, the Vice-President of the 
Confederated States isto be President of the Senate, and Congress 1s 
to meet on the tirst Monday in December. 

Mr. Lincoln had set out from his home in Illinois for Washington, 
where he will be inaugurated next week. On his journey he passed 
through Indianopolis, the capital of Indiana, where he made a speech 


precipitate eveuts. 


perhaps 
South Carolina with hostile event would be coercion, 


an army into 


the duties on foreign importations, or even withhold the mails from 


| things be ‘invasion’ or ‘coercion’? If any one objects to such 
| preservation must be very thin and airy.” Ihe President then, in 
the most decided manner, condemns the doctrine that any State has 
aright to secede from the Union, pointing out that a county may 
have in the old parts of the Union a greater number of inhabitants 
than a newly-settled State. ‘ What mysterious right to play the 
tyrant is conferred on the district of country with its people by 
merely calling it a State?” 

As if to support the incoming Administration, the Honse of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington has passed a bill authorising the suspension 
of postal relations in seceding States, and is discussing another 
giving the President power to declare any port where the collection 
of the revenue is forcibly resisted not to be a port of entry. 

The Peace Conference was still sitting at Washington, but very 
little of its proceedings had transpired. 

An vicar, is said to have been committed upon a Brittsh subject 
at Savannah. ‘The captain of an English vessel was tarred and 
feathered for allowing his coloured stevedore to sit down at the same 
table with him. 

INDIA. 


The papers and advices brought by the Calcutta mail afford but 
little information. Mr Laing landed at Calcutta on the 10th of 
January, and was well received. The suffering caused by the 
famine was increasing ; relief funds were being formed in the various 
districts, to which both Europeans and natives were liberally con- 
tributing, and the citizens of Calcutta had held a meeting to organise 
a system of relief. The Government also was engaged in inquiries 
as to the best mode of meeting the emergency. 

The first Prince of Travancore has called on his brother Princes to 
| unite in subscribing for a throne of solid gold to be presented to her 
Majesty as the Sovereign of India. He himself offers to subscribe 
| five hundred pounds. 

A treaty has been concluded with the Nizam of Hyderabad which 
provides for the restoration of certain territory to him, and which 
| cancels a debt of about half a million sterling due by bim to the 


, British Government. 
CHINA. 


Some correspondence relative to the expedition which has been 
ordered to proceed up the Yang-Tse-Kiang was presented to the 
| House of Lords on Monday night. Mr. Bruce admitted that, under 
the treaty of Tien-Tsin, he had no right to insist upon the immediate 

| opening of the river; but he stated that, after consulting with 
Lord Elgin, he determined to write to Prince Kung, appri him 
of the measures he considered it advisable to adopt. The Prince 
wrote so satisfactory a despatch in reply that Lord Elgin praises 
him for his “liberal a» t.”’ His Highness agrees to all Mr, 
Bruce's requirements; but, at the same time, he gives him to 
understand that he cannot be held responsible for the safety of those 
who may go up the river. Han-Kau and Kin-Kiang are at once to 


and an act of invasion, he said,—‘‘ But if the United States should | 
| merely hold and retake its own forts and other property, and collect | 


rights of Switzerland in | places where they were habitually violated, would any or all these | 


legitimate means of maintaining the Federal rights, his “ idea of | 


but declared | 


that the Slavebolding | 
commanding the Gulf or | 


The Constitution for the Provisional Government of the * Con- | 


which will, no doubt, cause intense excitement in the South, and | 
After admitting that the marching of | 


reception into the military hospitals ; 15 recognises the right of 
retiring pensions to civil officers; 16,17, and 18 arrange for the 
means of transporting the families of soldiers living in Gaeta, and 
accord pensious to the widows of soldiers killed during the siege; 
19 and 20 engage for the protection of person and property to the 
inhabitants of Gaeta and the families of soldiers; 21, 22, and 23 
regulate the mode of entrance of the Italian troops, and provide that 
if any mine should be allowed to remain charged, or any munitions 
of war be purposely destroyed, the actual offenders shall be given up 
to instant execution, or the capitulation declared void, and the 
garrison considered to have surrendered at discretion. 

_M. Casella, the Foreign Minister of Francis IL, has addressed a 
circular to the various Courts, announcing the capitulation of Gaeta. 
He ascribes politically the fall of the fortress to the hostility of 
England, the resolution of the Emperor of the French to maintain 
the principle of non-intervention, and the inaction of the other 
Powers ; and militarily to the superior artillery aud means of the 
Piedmontese. He concludes by condemning the conduct of General 


| Cialdini in refusing to suspend hostilities while the negotiations for 


surrender were pending, but omits to state the cause—viz., the 
breach on the King’s part of the former truce. 
THE PAPAL STATES, 

The National Committee of Rome appear to be undisguisedly 
bold in their undertakings. Letters from that city to the 20th, re- 
ceived at Marseilles, aftirm that the National Committee have 1. 1 ed 
a proclamation announcing that Vic‘or Emmanuel will soon be pro- 
claimed King of Italy at the Capitol. This manifesto expresses at 
the same time significant thanks to France for the reserved attitude 
of her Government with regard to Rome. An order of the day of 
General Goyon censures the demonstrations of the National 
Committee, rejects the congratulations which the latter has ex- 
tended to the French, and recommends the soldiers to avoid popular 
assemblies. The French authorities had taken possession of the 
keys of the Capitol, in order to prevent the ringing of the bells by 
the people. 

General Goyon has presented his officers to Francis IT. 

An order of the day of General Goyon has been declared to he a 
calumny on the Pontifical Government. 

Fifteen Romans have heen exiled, and have already left Roman 
territory. 

The official Giornate di Romana declares that the Pontifical Govern- 
ment declines the responsibility of the present crisis which the 
pamphlet of M. de la Guerroniére throws upon it, and adds that 
that pamphlet is written with the same duplicity as the former 
— pamphlets on the Roman question. The article concludes 

sc 

Tue allocution delivered by his Holiness in Jan’ , 1860, and the allo- 
cutions of a more recent date, and also the despatch dated the 29th of 
z — (Baines bayer he bnghonr Antonelli to the Papal Nuncio at 
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CHINA AND JAPAN. 

The China papers confirm the news as to the health of the troops 
at Tien-Tsin. Admiral Jones had departed with four ships of war 
to Japan. In the latter country there is a strong feeling against 
foreigners, and, judging from a notification of Captain Vyse, the 
Consul at Kanagawa, it is caused by the indiscreet conduct of the 
latter and their contempt of the feelings and prejudices of the 
Japanese. Lord Elgin had left Hong-Kong for Canton, aud was to 
visit Manilla and Batavia before returning to England. Tne Chinese 
Government were honestly carrying out the provisions of the treaty. 


M. Persiony AND THE Newsrarer Press,—M. Veuillo’ 

of the Univers, having applied to his Excellency for the pos tae pegged 
a a y said in reply that he had no objection to grant it, 
provided M. Veuillot would draw up a tus of his political feelings 
and of the line he meant to pursue. « Veuillot cotaigited » drew up his 
programme, and forwarded it to the Minister of the Interior. He has 
received the following reply :—‘* Monsieur,—I see with the deepest regret 
that in your appreciation of the acts and intentions of the Government of 
the Emperor you imitate political parties which, under the cloak of religion, 
and regardless of the Pope’s interest, endeavour to use his Holiness as an 
instrument of hostilit ae the empire. Instead of g to reconcile 
the two ideas which the Em r, both as a Sovereign issued from universal 
suffrage and as eldest son of the Church, is bound to respect, you profess to 
be unable toseeinthe Imperial Government anything but an anxious desire 
for the independence of Italy, in order to assume the part of an exclusive 
defender of the Papacy against the Prince whose army protects the Supreme 
Pontiff at Rome. The Emperor's Government could not, consistently with 
ite respect for truth, or its regard for public interests, sanction efforts the 
only object of which is to cieate dangerous misunderstandings. Had it 
been your wish to devote your unquestionable talents to a work of ooncilia- 
tion { should not have hesitated to grant you the authorisation you have 
epetet for; but it is the duty of the Government to prevent discussion on 

subjects which could not but keep up.in the public mind a sterile agita- 
tion and disturb consciences. These motives, w are the rule of my 
administration, do not permit me to reply as I would have wished to the 
request you have made.” 
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THE MIRES DIFFICULTY. 


Tne talk in Paris is still about the Mirés catastrophe. It is said 
that, finding his difficulties were insurmountable, M. Mires endea- 
soured to obtain a friendly settlement of his affairs, and to avoid 
investigation into proceedings which could ill bear the light. His 
a ye of success in this was mainly based on the number and 
importance of his transactions with eminent, or rather with well- 
known, persons. On finding, however, that his great friends would 
not, or could not, save him, he turned round on them, and threatened 
that, if he fell, he would not fall alone. Such a challenge, publicly 
uttered, produced, in all likelihood, the very opposite effect to that 
which the desperate adventurer anticipated. ose who might have 
wished to save him could interfere no longer when by xo doing they 
would seem desirous to cover grave scandals. The Emperor, too, 
appears in this case to have thought and resolved for himself. The 
Legislature has received liberty of discussion, and the affairs of 
M. Mires were likely to be, if not debated, at any rate alluded to in 
an uopleasant manner. Wishing, perhaps, to avert such an 
occurrence, the Emperor pressed the subject on the Minister of 
Justice, and the consequence] was that the Minister, though per- 
sonally inclined to delay proceedings, was obliged to take the step 
which has filled Paris with surprise and curiosity. ee 

It is probable that the stories which are current as to the implica- 
tion of distinguished persons in sundry eyil practices may be false 
or mach exaggerated. One correspondent states that of the persons 
said to have absconded some are certainly still residing in Paris. The 
sudden death of M. de Richemont, collector of taxes in Paris, and a 
member of the committee of superintendence of the “Caisse des 
Chemins de Fer,” has naturally else the excitement of the 
Parisians to the highest point. is gentleman is officially stated 
to have died of apoplexy, but, of course, the popular voice proclaims 
that he hastened end in order to avoid arrest. 

Late correspondence informs us that the drawing up of the 
balance-sheet is being conducted with the utmost secrecy, in order 
to screen the recipients of M. Mirés’ roa which in the last ten 
years, it is said, amounted to more than half a million sterling. It 
is the general opinion now that the Government, fearing to bring 
M. Mires to trial, will, if possible, hush the matter up. 

Some idea may be formed of the effect likely to be produced in 
Constantisople when the uews of Mirés’ arrest comes to be known 
there from the geen | extract of a letter, dated Feb. 13, received 
by the mail just arrived :— 

The news that the Bank of France has refused to discount Constantinople 
drafts on the house of Mirtes has produced a tremendous sensation. These 
drafts, mind, are made payable to the order of the Minister of the Interior, 
and are indorsed by him. As soon as this resolution of the bank was known 
at Galata, several leading bankers went to Ali Pacha to entreat him to find 
means to mitigate the existing embarrassment. Ali Pachi replied that he 
was aware of what had passed at Paris—that he would telegraph to the 
Ambassador there to do what he could to remove the difficulty. At the 
same time Ali Pacha solicited the favourable intervention of M. de la 
Vallette, the French Ambassador. ‘* Whan can we do!” said Ali Pacha, 
in dismissing the bankers, ‘* We will give you our blood, if you wish it ; 
but as to money, we have none.” Anxiety isatitsheight. We await with 
breathless impatience the despatches from Paris, which will decide the fate 
of Galata. Everybody has more or less paper drawn upon Mists, Only a 
few days since this paper was more inquired for than any other—it was the 
only paper, in fact, which inspired confidence. If the Bank of France per- 
fists in its refusal to discount it, three-fourths of the houses in Galata will 
be compelled to stop payment. 

Last year Mires’ daughter made an aristocratic marriage, young 
Comte de Polignae having, nobly daring, affronted the Bourbonite 
faubourg by what they held to be a meésalliance with a Hebrew 
maiden (the highest pedigreein the whole Legitimist peerage happensto 
be Due de Livis, who boasts of havingsprung from a first cousinof the 
Virgin Mary). No substantial settlement was made on the event, 
yet the French gentleman has waited on De Germiny, of the Bank 
of France, official assignee, and offers to give up all his wife’s jewels 
and\whatever he holds in satisfaction of the creditors. 

M. Mires is of Jewish origin. He was born at Bordeaux in 1805, 
and was a simple broker (courtier d'affaires) there when the Revo- 
lution of 1845 broke out. He afterwards became in succession 
gerant of the Gas Company of Arles; founder (with M. Millaud) of 
the Caisse des Chemins de Fer ; contractor for the loan of the depart- 
ment of the Seiue; commanditaire of the coal-pits of Portes and 
Senechas, and of the Company des Ports de Marseilles ; director of 
tie Roman railways; and recently contractor for the Ottoman Loan. 
oe journals of Paris, the Constitutionnel and the Pays, belong 
to him. 


M. DUPANLOUP’S ANSWER TO QUERRONIERE. 


Tue Bishop of New Orleans has sent his promised answer to the 
Guerroniére pamphlet to the press. It is in the form of a letter to 
Viscount de la Guerroniére, and begins as follows :— 


Thave read your new pamphlet, ‘‘ La France, Rome, et l’Italie,” and I 
am deeply grieved to see such a cause supported by you. I am more par- 
ticularly sorry when I think, not of your talents and character, but of your 
functions. You are the director of the press, and you write with the per- 
mission, and consequently with the aut orisation, of the Minister of the 
Interior. Hitherto the veil thrown over the anonymous pamphlets which 
Preceded this one of yours reduced us to re aeenely con- 
jectures, indeed ; but we had no positive proof. Now we have the certainty 
that you are authorised by the Government—the Government thinks it 
right and proper that the Sovereign Pontiff, already so unfortunate, should 
be denounced to public opinion by a Councillor of State. 


The Bishop then follows M. de la Guerroniére through his history 
of the Papacy during the last ten years, disputing every proposition 
as he goes along. He maintains that when the war against Austria 
was undertaken the Catholic party were duped by the Emperor's 
promise that he would respect the Pope’s temporal power, and by 
repeated and emphatic assurances to that effect given by M. Baroche 
in the Corps Legislatif, in answer to the anxious inquiries of Catholic 
members. He names M. de Montalembert and M. de Falloux as the 
persons stigmatised by M. de la Guerroniére under the vague 
definition of the “ Catholic party,” and extols the services which 
they formerly rendered to the Emperor. He denies that the Pope 
ever refused reforms, and avers that the cry for reform in the Papal 
States was only a pretext for spoliation. ‘He taunts the Duke de 
Grammont for the sneering way in which he speaks in his despatches 
of the “ pious Bretons,” who went to Rome to offer their services to 
the Pope, and gives it to be understood that it wos entirely owing to 
the “Church party,” now contemned and repudiated, that the 
Emperor was enabled to “ pass triumphantly through the ranks of 
these same pious Bretons” on the oceasion of a recent tour. His 


letter, which breathes the spirit of the church militant, concludes 
in the following terms :— 


“sd rance, which beyond all doubt has hitherto shown more love for 
iedmont than for the Pope, may yet defend the Pope. Will she do so? 
Tell us, Sir; tear the veil which covers ycur recent explain this 
indecent mystery, renounce these involvid phrases and unworthy 
®juivocation. What! ‘Italy and the temporal P have not yet foand 
the conditions of their equilibrium,” say you, “Bither these words are 
oe - meaning or they infer I know ae, vas 5 a: 
has gone by when, as was propor “ Pape Congrés, 
the Holy Father was to be left with Rome and a garden. Piedmont now 
riuires Rome for its Parliament and for Victor Emmanuel’s residence. 
The Pope will have nothing left but his gerden and his house. In other 
Fords, the temporal power will be abolishd; the and the 
Will receive a salary and be provided with a lodging. You do not und 
this consequence, Sir, hut everybody deduces f from what you have 
Written, cu know history, Monsievr le Vicomte. Charlemagne 
Tovld not make the Pope his Cheplain=the Pope would not be 
Chaplain to ths great Napoleon, and you suppose that a Pope 
wares cf being the Chap!sin of Victor Emmanuel! The power 
vs oh Zrenee *, Which France restored, which centuries have 
ys pected—=that independent See of the Ponwff of the human race which 
pau would not ode to Vienna, nor Vienna to Madrid, nor Madrid to 
Fs unich—you propose to convert into a Piedmontese prebend! And then, 
the tudena Se pore, which you would abolish, as essential to 
* independence of our faith, you accuse us of confounding temporal things 
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with spiritual. ided and 
obstinate. You counsel an impossibility, and then you reproach Rome for 
repudiating your advice. Be sincere and logical, Sir. Follow out your 
arguments to their legitimate conclusion. One may have two policies, but 
not two conclusions. Now, you have two. Decide which you will adhere 
to. If you wish for the maintenance of the Pentifical sovereignty, frankly 
advise the Emperor's Government not to allow Piedmont to lay a finger 
uponit. Ifthe abolition of that ancient power is your aim; if in these sad 
times, when public morality often receives such rude shocks, the moat 
august representative of faith and Christian morality is to be Sacrifived, say 
80; if that be your opinion, uphold it. But at a moment when your 
pamphlet may fill up the measure of the undeserved misfortunes of the Pope, 
at a moment when it may encourage France to abandon the temporal power 


of the Holy See and encourage Piedmont to attack it—ah, at least do not 
lend words to insult the victim ! 


We are party men, the Court of Rome is mis 


THE BRITISH FLEET. 

Tux Secretary of the Admiralty has issued a succinct but im- 
pressive account of the actual strength of the Fleet at the present 
moment. 

On the Ist of February, it appears, we possessed very nearly 
700 ships of war. This 1s a tremendous array of vessels; and, 
though the figures receive some modification upon analysis, the con- 
clusions still remain extraordinary. In the first place we must 
deduct mere sailing-ships, which, even though returned as “ effective,” 
are no longer deemed equal to the exigencies of modern warfare. 
The abatement, however, on this score is not to be serious. Ten ships 
of the line, 17 frigates, 18 sloops, and a few score of small craft 
constitute now the whole sailing navy of England, and leave an 
aggregate balance of 562 vessels, all fitted for propulsion by steam. 

ere, again, occurs a second discrimiuation. We must distinguish 
between screw and paddle vessels; but even this division does not 
much damage the results, for the screws are as four to one—115 
paddles only against 417 screws. Finally, we must separate ship3 
in esse from ships in posse, and ascertain the number of vessels 
actually afloat, apart from those which are only expected to be afloat 
byand by. Yet this drawback, also, can be very well sustained. Of 
the grand total of 662 steam-ships of war, upwards of 500—viz., 392 
screw and 113 paddle—are afloat at this very moment, leaving only 
57 in the hands of the builders. 

All those, however, who remember the discussions of 1859 must be 
aware that in the comparison of our Navy with that of France two 
classes of ships, and two only, were regarded as of paramount im- 
portance. That we were superior in gun-boats and small vessels 
was perfectly understood, but it was urged that we were barely 
equal—if, indeed, we were not inferior—in ships of the line and 
frigates. It was thought we could hardly reach a total of 56 ships 
of the line afloat iu the year 1861. That would give the maximum 
of our power, and it was thought probable, indeed, that we should not 
attain the mark til the year 1863. We nowlearn from Lord 
C. Paget’s return that 53 screw line-of-battle ships were actually 
afloat on the 1st of last month, and, as 14 more were in proc 8s 
either of construction or conversion, we may expect before the year 
is over to see the maximum of our expectations fairly exceeded. Again, 
with regard to frigates, the famous report made under Lord Derby’s 
Government showed that we had but 26 of these vessels—17 screw 
and 9 paddle—afloat, two receiving their engines, and none building. 
We have now, it appears, 31 screw-frigates afloat and 12 building, 
besides the 9 paddle-frigates still in service; so that we have fully 
40 afloat, to be promptly reinforced from the dozen coming on. Of 
smaller vessels it will be unnecessary to speak, as our force in that 
respect was always considered satisfactory. The only other point 
to be mentioned is that the “block-ships” are not included in the 
above reckoning. 

There is, however, another question to be considered, and a grave 
one too. For all we know at this moment our line-of-battle ships 
and frigates may be superseded as obsolete just at the minute we have 
contrived to “ reconstruct” them. We may have to put all our fine 
wooden fleet into the “ non-effective’? column of our next return, 
and estimate our actual strength by the number of ironsides afloat. 
Even if things should not come quite to such a pass, and distant 
service should still be performed by wooden vessels, we may find that 
for the line-of-battle and home defences we must rely in fature upon 
iron alone. So we turn with some solicitude to this item of the 
account, and we find the facts as follows :—One “‘iron-cased ship” is 
returned as actually afloat, while six more are “ building.” Of these 
we may presume that three or more are less advanced, and three but 
recently Jaid down or bespoken. 

This does not look like a very liberal provision, but the preparation 
is more considerable than it appears. Ships of this kind are so large 
and so costly that they will always be few in number compared with 
the fleets of former days. The old 100-gun ship was of about 3000 tons, 
and cost £100,000. The Duke of Wellington is nearly 4000 tons, 
and cost upwards of £170,000; but an iron-cased vessel carrying 
100 guns would be of 10,000 tons burden, and cost three quarters of 
amillion. It is obvious that fleets composed of such vessels may be 
powerful, but cannot be numerous, If we find ourselves at the close 
of this year with seven good and efficient iron-cased ships, we shall 
not have done badly, and we doubt if any other Power will be ahead 
of us. 


Cuvurcn Reronm in Napies.—By a decree of the present Government of 
Naples the two concordats are solemnly annulled and declared void. All 
rsons of whatever creed are declared equal before the law, and ecclesiastics 
| os no longer any peculiar exemption. All monastic orders for either sex 
cease to be recognised by the Government. The same fate has fallen on 
benefices of all kinds without cure of souls, and on all chapters of collegiate 
churches. The property of these religious houses is taken into the hands of 
the Government, and is to be charged, first, with popular education, next 
with the augmentation of the salaries of parish privsts and with the relief 
of the most needy members of the clerical body. The fabrics are to be em- 
loyed for school purposes, among which infant and evening schools are not 
ne ner heay But, large and sweeping as is the change, the interests of the pre- 
sent inmates of those houses have been cared for. Those who wish to con- 
tinue a monastic life are to receive a pension, which is to be augmented by 
one-sixth if they reside out of the cloister, No more novices are to be 
admitted. 

Tre Carro CourtT-MARTIAL.—The revelations made at Calcutta by the 
court-martial which inquired into the ‘‘ Cairo outrages ”’ are destitute of in 
terest. Four officers were tried, but the witnesses who were called forward wer@ 
generally more in fault than the prisoners. One witness admitted having 
said ** How d’ye do, old fellow?” as the Pacha passed him in the mosque, 
but in a very low tone of voice. The others implicated merely laughed and 
bowed in the mosque and overturned earthenware lamps in the street. The 
evidence failed to convict any of them of being intoxicated on the occasion. 
The sentence of the court-martial has not reached us. The singular stery 
of Lieutenant R. CO. Kennedy is one of the subjeets on the tapis at present. 
This gentleman, when at Damascus, it is said, thought proper to dress, 
speak, and ac' like a native of the place, chiefly, as he said, to perfect his 
knowledge of the Arabic, He gave out that his mother was a Mohammedan, 
and admitted havi.g married a Mussulmanee in Damascus while he had a 
Mussulman wife living in Bombay. The gravest charge against him was 
that he spoke against the British Government, and wished well to the cause 
of the rebels. He has been dismissed from the army by order of the Secre- 
tary of State. 


Hanover 1x_A Fix.—The Court of Hanover is just now placed in a droll 
predicament. It bargained in the relinquishment of its perquisites out of 
the Stade tolls at the entrance of the Elbe, for a cons: deration in cash, 
applotted on the various merchant navies of Europe, pro ratd; and a por- 
tion of the last million of thalers was px _. by Piedmont (for Genovese 
trade), Tuscany for Legeors: and Naples for the Two Sicilies. The King of 
Italy now pays for all, but requires in each c1se a receipt in formal acknow~ 
ledgment. Hie Majesty George V. is, therefore, in the dilemma of re:og- 
nition, on the one band of the Italian kingdom ; or Joss, on the other, of a 
round sum much needed by bis small exchequer, 


Tur Berxxrtxy Pernace,—The House of Lords has gven judgment in 
the Berkeley P e case, in which Admiral S:r Maurice Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley claimed to be declared Baron of Berkeley, and to sit as a Peer of 
Parliament by tenure, as holding the barony of Berkeley per baroniam. 
The Lord Chancellor delivered the judgment of the House in a very clear 
and elaborate speech, and concluded by declaring that the claimant had 
not made out his claim. Lords St. Leonards, Chelmeford, Wensleydale, 
and kedesdale concurred in the judgment. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Wrsrern Bank or Scovtany.—The liquidators of the Western Bank of 
Scotland have issued their report te the general meeting of shareholders. 
The report shows that the debts paid off during the year ending the Ist of 
February last amount to £117,160, and the total liabi/ities discharged during 
the three years of the liquidation are upwards of £6,000,000. In fact, the 
enormous debt which the bank owed to the public at the crash in November, 
1857, is now reduced to the comparatively trifling sum of £58,000, The 
sum paid on calls amounts toa total close upon $2,000,000 sterling. The 
sacrifices made by the shareholders to discharge their liabilities to the public 
have been most honourable. The probable surplus of the Western Bank, 
subject to the future expenses of winding up, amounts to £487,000, being 
an increase of about £50,000 as compared with the previous year. 


THE PROVINCES. 

Anorner County Rir.e Assoctarion.—On Saturd ay afternoon a public 
Mecting was held at Maidstone to take steps for the formation of a county 
rifle association, after the manner of several others that have been organised. 
Judging from the spirit of interest manifested by the promoters of this 
movement, it is likely to be carried forward with some vigour. Viscount 
Sydney presided at the mecting, when a council was nominated, rules 
adopted, and a scheme agreed to for raising the necessary funds. 

Tux Boroven or Supnvry.—The Sudbury Town Council have prepared 
a petition to Parliament against the disfranchisement of the borough pro- 
posed by the bill of Sir G. Lewis. It is contended that Sudbury has been no 
worse than many of its electorally-corrupt neighbours which have still been 
permitted to retain the franchise. A statement has also been prepared to 
show the injury done to the trade and prosperity of the town by the dis- 
franchisement which it is now proposed to make a “ rule absolute.” 

ArTEmMrTED Murper anv Surcipe.—Laist week a master butcher in 
Brigg, Lincolushire, named John Valmer Sharp, jumped out of bed, and, 
seizing a knife, inflicted a rather deep wound in the side of his wife's neck. 
Fortunately she managed to escape from him before any further violence 
was done, and, getting in a neighbour's house, raised an alarm. On some 
of the neighbours entering the house they found that Sharp had made a 
gash in his own throat. It is expected that both will recover. Sharp has 
been twice married, and has once before made an attempt upon his own life. 
Ie has only been married to his present wife about two years. 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM MEETING AT Braprorp.—A meeting of 
working men was held in the Temperance Hall at Bradford, on Monday, 
for the twofold purpsse of petitioning for Parliamentary Reform and 
founding a working men’s association. A series of resolutions were adopted. 
The first condemned the Government for not standing or falling by a 
measure of complete Parliamentary Reform; the secona declared that it 
was essential that the country should have a measure of Reform embracing 
an extension of the suffrage to all male persons occupying tenements 
ratable to the poor, with the ballot, the more equable distribution of members 
to population and property, and shorter Parliaments ; and the third ordered 
a petition based upon these resolutions to be presented to Parliamint 
through Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P. Another resolution was subsequently 
Legs establishing a working men’s reform association, whose object is to 

e to seek a measure of Parliamentary Reform as indicated in the second 
resolution. The resolutions were all moved and seconded by working men. 

Insotvency or A Private Banker.—The recent death of Mr. Crosby, 
banker, Kirkby Thore, Westmorland, ‘has revealed a state of insolvency 
which will cause great misery in the district. Mr. Crosby died very 
suddenly at his residence on the 12th ult., and his executors found a great 
deficit in his accounts. It is stated that the liabilities amount to £81,000 
and the assets to £39,000, leaving a deficiency of £42,000. The number of 
depositors was large. Many small farmers who had placed their money in 
the bank to be ready for their rent-day on the 25th of March will be almost 
ruined ; others, who had taken farms, had their money accumulating in the 
bauk, as they thought, to stock them; farm servants had deposited their 
savings in Mr. Crosby’s hande, and have lost their all. The losses will be 
heavily felt in all the country side. 

Caprunk or Firry Tuteves 1x Mancuesrer.—A picked body of police 
paid an unexpected visit to several well-known haunts of thieves in Charter- 
street and Spier-street, Manchester, a few days since. The beerhouscs in 
Charter-street and Spier-street are like the runs in rabbit warrens, easy to 
enter but difficult to thread. There are all sorts of odd-looking doors, 
rickety staircases, and projections outside windows, enabling thieves to 
‘bolt? on intelligence of the enemy's approach. The men who had not 
been sharp enough to get‘off submitted very readily to the wishes of their 
captors, and walked away with them, chatting and laughing until their 
arrival at the police station. They were then searched. One man, who 
was very respectably attired, had in his possession three valuable diamonds 
weed ue in a bit of dirty paper, a gold watch, and £40 in gold and notes. 
This ‘‘ gentleman” was one of that very important class known as thieves’ 
dealers, and had not arrived from London many hours before he was 
arrested. The property found upon the others consisted in the majority of 
cases of a few coppers, the indispensable ‘*baccy-box ” and pipe, and a good 
strong claspknife. Trade, notwithstanding the number of burglaries 
lately, was decidedly bad. All the men were known. Seventeen of them 
were returned convicts, and all of them were known to be either pickpockets, 
burglars, or garotters. 

Invimtpation,—Benry Crookes, Edward Matthews, John Daft, and 
John Soar were charged, at Nottingham, on Saturday, with intimi lating 
the workmen in the employ of Mr. Shaw, lace-manufacturer, of Radford. 
The prisoner Matthews was further charged with assaulting one of the 
workmen. It appeared that a strike had taken place at Mr. Shaw’s factory, 
and that two of his workmen were surrounded by a mob on leaving the 
factory, and that Matthews threw a quantity of mud and other missiles into 
the face of one of them. The mob increased to the number of five hundred, 
foliowing the men into the town, shouting and —— and pelting them 
with stones. The police were there in plain clothes, and took the prisoners 
into custody. The evidence was conclusive, and the magistrates sentenced 
Matthews to three months’ and the other prisoners to two months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. 


QUEEN ISABELLA Il. 
PROCEEDING TO THE SHRINE OF THE VIRGIN AT ATOCHA 


Tue Sovereigns of Spain have always exhibited a remarkable 
devotion to our Lady of Atocha. Whether any happy event befel 
the Royal family, or some more than ordinary grief threatened them— 
whenever political or social occurrences seemed likely either to 
increase or to endanger national prosperity —in all times of 
thanksgiving or of petition—it has been customary for their 
Majesties to convoke a solemn meeting, and to form an almost 
national procession to the Virgin, who takes under her protection 
the members of the Royal house. This custom has been the occasion 
of rich and valuable offerings accumulating at the shrine of the 
Virgin of Atocha, which has increased in wealth in proportion to 
the number either of happy or deplorable events trauspirng in the 
midst of the ruling house. 

This year, however, the occasion has been of sufficient importance 
to add very materially to the sacred treasnry. By the light of the 
thousand tapers which burnt over the altar migbt have been seen 
magnificent diamonds which sparkled on the white robe, flowered 
over with pearls, adorning the statue of the Virgin. 

On each side of the altar were arranged the standards taken by 
the Spanish, those captured in the actions at sea left loose and flow- 
ing, their long folds sweeping to the feet of the sacred image itself, 
while the military colours were suspended from the arched roof. 

Atocha itself possesses very few objects of interest in an artistic 
sense; the church belongs to a period when the architecture of 
the country was poor in character, and the cloister which precedes 
it has little of that magnificence which may be met with in similar 
buildings in other parts of the peninsula. Still everything in con- 
nection with the cathedral is full of historical memories, intimately 
connected with the events which have influenced the throne of Spain. 

The ceremony which has lately called the Spanish Court to Atocha, 
and marked the present féte as one of sach peculiar importance, has 
been the expected maternity of Isabella i who, to express her 
thanks, proceeded to Atocha, attended by the whole Court and the 
members of the corps diplomatique. There was something about the 
ceremony, as there still is about a great many common events in 
Spain, which seems to link the past with the present in a strange 
and almost abrupt manner. 

The whole affair was one of considerable magnificence. From 
early region J the peasantry from the surrounding country flock 
towards Atocha and up the grand avenue which leads to the church. 
Inside the sacred building the subdued light falls upon a strange 
and yet grand spectacle. The rich dresses of the cortége, the pic- 
tures and statues with which the church is adorned, and the dense 
masses of shadow, relieved here and there by upturned faees, com: 
pose a tout ensemble of the most striking character 
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GAETA. 

WE give our readers another picture from the scene of the late 
conflict in Italy. "I'was well it ended as it did. Had an assault 
been made, the carnage would have been horrible ; though the 
snecess of the Piedmontese was almost assured. The explosion of the 
powder-magazine occurred a few metres above 
© Duke of Calabria :” and, besides blowing into the air houses, case- 
mates, and magazines, along a space of several hundreds of square 
metres, it made a rent in the curtaimstretching from the battery of 
the Annunziata to the battery of the Porta di Terra. The rampart 
was all blown into the sea, and the surrounding ruins furnished the 
greatest possible convenience for an assault. 

There would have been the difficulty of storming the fortress from 
the sea; but the breach was made precisely at the point where the 
Bourbonist batteries had been mogt injured, and where the three 
Sardinian batteries. playing from the Borgo, would have crossed in 
their range with those from the squadron, so that they could have 
given the greatest possible protection to troops at the moment of 
landing, and have succeeded in silencing the fire most likely to harass 
the besiegers. 

It is positively affirmed that, taking into account the propitious 
combination of these circumstances, Cialdini and Persano had fixed 
the attack for the 15th ult They relied on the valour of the 
Sardinian troops, on the discouragement of the Bourbonist garrison, 
hut, above all,on the extent of the injury done to the most formidable 
batteries of the fortress, so that they entertained very little doubt of 
being able to obtain possession of Gaeta in a few hours 

The internal roads and paths of the fortress exhibit one unbroken 
series of ruins from the effects of the terrible bombardment. At the 
battery of the arsenal, where the parapets had been destroyed by the 
artillery, there had been hastily thrown up, by means of barrows 
and bags of earth, a barricade to protect the artillerymen. At the 
Favourite, the Annunziata, and the Duke of Calabria batteries 
nothing but dismounted cannon and parapets in ruins is to be seen. 


INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 149. 


THE HAPPY FAMILY—LORD PALMERSTON. 


We are going on very quietly in the House; and it is said that 
harmony is to be the order of the day through the whole of the 
Session. No faction fights, no attempts at a coup d'état; but 
sedulous, honest work at law mending aud making. A quiet, har- 
monious, happy family, with no more bickerings and quarrels than 
will happen in the best-regulated households. So say the prophets, 
and the prophets seem to be very likely in this case, as in others, to 
fulfil their own prophecies. Lord Palmerston is very jolly and 
hilarious over this pleasant prospect, and evidently means to do 
everything that he can to realise it. His great trouble will, of 
course, be not the Whigs behind him, for they are as anxious for 
peace as he, nor the Conservatives before him, as it seems ; for, 
though they are increased in numbers, they are hardly prepared for 
action yet; “the pear is not ripe yet,” they say; but the uneasy 
Radicals on his right flank, the “mountain’’ party, those restless 
gentlemen who want, or profess to want, to go faster than events. 
Last week we had a specimen of the manner in which this restless 
body is to be treated by the noble Lord. They are not to be openly 
opposed. Mr. Locke King’s bill was suffered to be brought in ; and 
ditto Mr. Edward Baines’s; and if a dozen more Reform Bills 
should be presented they would all be permitted to be launched by 
the noble Lord without let or hindrance. But the noble Lord could 
promise no aid from the Government to promote the further progress 
of these bills. ‘‘ Last year we gave you a Reform Bill, but it was 
not received favourably—no, not even by our own friends; for, 
Actwon-like, we were worried by our own dogs, This year we 
determined not to introduce another, nor to help amateur 
Reformers. No! 

We have had enough of action and of motions; we 

capa fet starboard, rolled to larboard, when the surge was seething 

Tee ; . 
and now you must ‘let us alone,’ and permit us to enjoy a quie 
Session. We do not renounce Reform, but we cannot promise it yet. 
The time is inopportune. We will ‘accept’ a bill for Reform, but 
it must be at a long date.” Such was the tenor, though not the 
words, of the noble Lord’s speech ; and never was his Lordship more 
happy, and jolly, and jocose than he was when he delivered himself 
of this policy on the question of Reform. His position was firm 
and erect. His voice was 1inging and clear as ever; and 
occasionally his face was radiant with merriment as only Lord 
Palmerston can be; for when his Lordship laughs it 1s not his mouth 
only that indicates his merriment, but all his face lights up; indeed, 
the whole man seems to laugh from head to heel. And here let it be 
noted that when Palmerston means to make the House laugh he 
always laughs himself; and it is strictly according to oratorical 
rule that he should do so, for is it not written by Horace, asa direction 
to ail public speakers— 
Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi ; 

which, being interpreted, means, ‘‘ If you wish me to weep you must 
weep yourself ;” and, of course, the injunction applies with equal 
force to laughing as to weeping. Cicero says that Demosthenes, 
when asked what is the first, second, third qualification for an 
orator ? replied, “ Action, action, action ;” but he did not mean by 
this simply action, in the English meaning of the word, but dramatic 
action, And no man knows how to enforce his eloquence by dramatic 
action better than Lord Palmerston. In short, if he is not the most 
eloquent, he 1s certainly one of our most accomplished, speakers. 


WAITING FOR EVENTS. 


When Louis Napoleon was an exile in England he was accustomed 
to say “ J'attends les evenemens’’—I am waiting events; and this 
is the attitude of Disraeli and the Conservatives. They are waiting 
events. It is hard work, this waiting. To stand at the very door 
of the Cabinet—to know that we have almost strength enough to 
foree our way in, but not quite—to see our foes in possession 
of the high places of Government, which ought to be, and, 
with just a little more strength, might be, in ours—to work 
nigkt after night without emolument—to see busy Lords of the 
Treasury and Under-Secretaries, not to mention higher function- 
aries, whisk by us with despatch boxes in hand, and know that the 
worst of them have £1200 a year, whilst we have nothing—to look 
in, as it were, through the gates of heaven, and to see the glory 
thereof, and to know that there is no entrance for us, is surely hard 
lines. But it must beso at present. ‘So the powers rule, and we 
must acquiesce. In 1858 we seized the pear before it was ripe, and 
we know the result—a general election, the expenses of which sucked 
up all our official emoluments, and a defeat. No, we must not repeat 
this folly, but must quietly wait for events.’” And here comes one. 
“Well, what is the news from Pembroke? Is the Conservative in ? 
No, by Jove! Sir Hugh Owen is returned by 86.’ ‘* Hem! that’s a 
sell. Spofforth thought we were sure of Pembroke; but it is dock- 
yard influence, no doubt. Well, we got South Wiltshire and Aber- 
deen, and we shall have Cork.’’ There was no small excitement in 
the House about Pembroke election. The Conservatives had made 
pretty sure of snatching this seat from the Government party, and, 
even after the receipt of the telegraphic message, they were very 
unwilling to believe that the seat was lost. 


DISRAELI. 

Disraeli was never in better feather than he was last week when 
he spoke upon Locke King's bill. We could see whilst Lord 
Palmerston was speaking that he meant to have asay. Disraeli is 
never very demonstrative. No man in the world can better conceal 


the battery called the | 


out, and the twitching of his cou" 
tenance, the twinkle of his eye, only perceptible to those who watche 
him closely, were sure indications that he was in conception, an 
would soon bring forth ; and when he arose it was manifest that he 
was in one of his happiest moods. We are disposed to think that 
his speech on this occasion was more characteristic, more happy: 
than any that he has delivered for a long time. It was complete, 
hic, satirical, without being bitter, and was delivered with 
masterly effect. The House was full when he arose, for it was before 
dinner, and there was a goodly array of peers under the gallery ; and 
peers and commoners enjoyed the scene amazingly. Those who 
read Disraeli’s speech in the morning papers must have seen that it 
was pointed and effective ; but to appreciate Disraeli’s speeches you 
must hear them, and be in a position to see as well as hear; for the 
Conservative leader, like Palmerston, though not nearly so demon- 
strative except when he is greatly excited, is a consummate actor. 
No man knows how to suit the action to the word better than he; 
and on this occasion he was specially dramatic—in the quiet way, 
for he appeared as if he were uttering a soliloquy rather than deli- 
vering a speech. But, as we have said, there was nothing bitter in 
his satire. Even Adam Black, when the speaker de recated the 
repetition of the sufferings of the hon. member for Edinburgh, could 
afford to laugh ; and the Liberals, who were depicted “with pallid 
faces which could not conceal their terror,” and shaking in their 
shoes in the lobby at the idea of a six-pound franchise, could and did 


join heartily in the merriment. 


GLADSTONE’S BOTTLE, 

Why does Gladstone continually apply that small bottle to his 
mouth whilst he is speaking ? Some members drink water ; others 
suck an orange ; but Gladstone of late has always had a small squat 
bottle (something like a volatile-salt bottle) before him, which 
ever and anon he applies to his mouth. What is it that he 
uses so freely? and why does he need it? Well, for some 
year or two past he has been troubled with a disordered throat. Last 
Session it will be remembered that the relaxation or irritation crept 
down to the bronchia, prevented the delivery of the Budget at the 
appointed time, and threatened disastrous results ; and this year 
this irritation, though now confined to the throat machinery, still 
annoys him, and this is some lubrication to make it work freely. It 
is what is called “a parson’s throat” 
of the Exchequer—said to come from over-much speaking, but which, 
probably, arises rather from sedentary habits. And if Kingsley 
would take him in hand, make him hunt twice a week, and shoulder 
a gun, and tramp the moors once—in short, convert him to ‘ mus- 
cular Christianity ’—we venture to think that this demon would be 
exorcised and expelled without the help of the bottle. 


MR. SPURGEON'S HAT. 

From Gladstone to Spurgeon. What a leap! Whether, however, 
it is upwards or downwards we decide not. th are notable men. 
Gladstone rules over the finances of a great nation, is a magnificent 
orator, and enchains a senate when he speaks; Spurgeon can raise 
some £25,000, by the magic of his name, in a few months, and can 
fascinate a tabernacle. But which is the greater man let the Muse 
of History decide some hundred years hence, or perhaps fifty may 
do. We have our opinion, but keep it to ourselves, lest we should 
offend. Whilst Gladstone was inside the House Spurgeon was in 
the lobby. Our attention was called to him as a policeman, not 
knowing, perhaps, who the reverend gentleman was, was hustlin 
him into his right place, out of the way of.the members as they pass: 
to and fro; and it occurred to us that we would sketch his appearance 
for our next week's “Inner Life ;” butwe suddenly remembereda canon 
lately promulgated that to sketch a man’s likeness with pen and ink 
is “personal and offensive;” and so we forbear, and shall onl: 
sketch the reverend gentleman's hat. It seems you may photograp! 
a man’s face with the unflattering camera—indeed, he will get 
that done for you himself; or you may take off his head with 
your pencil. But to tell in words how he looks, to describe the 
colour of his hair, his height, &c., is offensive. Well, be it so. But 
we may surely sketch a man’s hat, may we not? We decide pro- 
visionally that we may. Mr. Spurgeon’s hat, then, is a very singular 
one. The material was felt, the colour light drab. But here we 
must pause, and look for a simile before we can describe its shape. 
It was not of the usual form; neither was it a wide-awake, nora 
pork-pie. How shall we depict it? We haveit. Let our readers 
in imagination take a sugar-loaf, cut off two-thirds from the top, and 
place the remainder in a large oval dish, and they will have this 
singular hat exactly. “ What a curious hat Mr. Spurgeon has on!” 
was a remark we heard. “ It looks like an old Puritan steeple-hat 
cut down.” “ Puritan reduced,” was the remarkin reply. ‘“ Perhaps 
it is symbolical ;” and perhaps it is, for has it not been written by 
our greatest living philosopher that “all things visible are emblems,” 
including clothes? But how is it that an eccentric-looking man (it 
is surely not offensive to say that a man is eccentric) generally wears 
something odd in his dress? Mr. Spu m after a time went into 
the House. We caught a glimpse of him in the gallery, but he 
did not stop long; and no wonder, for great talkers are aivays 
bad listeners. 

THE PERSIAN AMBASSADOR AND BUITE. 

But talk of hats! What do you think of these Persian gentle- 
men’s hats? The Persian Ambassador and his suite shone con- 
spicuously in the Ambassadors’ gallery, over the clock fronting the 
Speaker. They were dressed in their imposing, natural costume— 
flowing silk robes of bright variegated colours, threaded with gold, 
and lo'ty sugar-loaf black beaver hats without brims. It was an in- 
teresting sight to see these representatives of the ancient empire of 
Persia looking down upon the English House of Commons. For 
2000 years this empire has existed, but no thought of a representative 
Government ever entered into a Persian’s head. From the time of 
Darius, or even the age of Zoroaster, the Government has always been 
despotic, and it is so still. Mirza Djaafer Khan and his attendants 
did not stop long. They just looked round, and then departed ; and 
this is not surprising, for probably they did not understand a word 
of the talk, or comprehend, in the least, what was going on. 


| his feelings ; but nature will 


MR. CHICHESTER PORTESCUR. 


We have often heard the remark that there are no rising men in 
the House to take the place of the old statesmen—Palmerston, 
Russell, &c., as they shall drop off. This remark, however, is not 
quite true. We have not many rising men, but we have some, and 
amongst them we should certainly p! Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
the member for Louth and Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 
Whether Mr. Fortescue will ever be a brilliant leader of the House 
may be doubted. He speaks clearly, concisely, and sensibly; but he 
does not at present aim at oratory, and possibly has no special talent 
in that direction ; but that he will some day be an efficient head of 
one of the principal departments of the State we cannot for a moment 
doubt. At present he is only Under-Secretary for the Colonies, but 
he is sole representative of that department in the Commons, and it 
is shrewdly suspected that the Duke of Newcastle, the chief Secre- 
tary, can rely much more upon Mr. Fortescue than chiefs generally 
can upon their subalterns. Mr. Fortescue is not a son of the Earl 
Fortescue, as some suppose. His father was the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Chichester Fortescue, of Dromisken, in the county of Louth, 
whose eldest son was made Lord Clermont by Lord John Russell's 
Cabinet in 1852. The family, though, is a recognised branch of the old 
Fortescue tree, and bears the same arms and punning motto, ‘ Forte 
scutam—salus ducum.”’ Mr. Chichester Fortescue was born in 1823, 
dnd is therefore thirty-eight years old. - He was educated jat Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he was first class in classies in 1844, and 
obtained the Chancellor's prize, in 1846, for the English essay. He 
was first returned to Parliament for the county of Louth in 1847. 
As Mr. Fortescue has been in the House over thirteen years, and 
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holds no higher post than that of an Under-Secretary, some have 
pronounced him a failure—‘‘a splendid failure” the Saturday Review 
called him. But we are at a loss to know in what he has failed. |{, 
has only been in office about two years, and in the performance of 
his duties therein he has confessedly not failed; but he acquitted 
himself remarkably well. “ But he ought to have made a greater 
impression upon the House, sir, and been at this time a chief 
secretary, sir.” To all which may be replied, that there are many 
things necessary to rapid advancement upwards in the political world 
besides good, solid abilities; dexterity, cunning, and opportunity, jo; 
example, not to mention vulgar importunity, unscrupulousness 
great interest, which not a few have found far more useful help, 
to climb the soaped poll than solid administrative capaciyt 
Now, if we have read Mr. Fortescue aright, he las 
none of these “advantages;” and we can very well conceive 
that in the varions struggles for office which have occurred 
since he came into Parliament he would be easily shoved to the wall 
by far inferior men to himself. Moreover, we should not be sur. 
prised to learn that, after all, politics are not quite the natural 
element of Mr. Fortescue. Of his private habits we know nothing 
bat from observation—from scanning his facial and frontal develop. 
ments, from noting his retiring manners, &c.—we have insensibly 
arrived at the conclusion that he is of a reflective, thoughtful 
philosophical turn of mind, and that if he were to consult his tastes 
rather than his sense of duty he would be in his study reading, and 
perhaps writing books on subjects far away from those to whicli he 
is now obliged to devote much of his time. And, if this be so, it is 
easy to see why he has not been foremost in the political race; for 
ambition is a very despotic and exacting master. In the struggle 
for place and power there must be no half-heartedness. The 
aspirant for fame and position must, like the Alpine climber 
devote all the powers of his body and the faculties of hia 
mind to the one object before him. It is in this way that 
most of our leading statesmen have risen to their positions. 
They have attended closely to the great game which they have been 

laying, and very little to anything else. Palmerston, within his circle, 
i a marvel for knowledge, but out of it he is probably not so well 
informed as thousands of men who are intellectually his inferiors, 
At all events, we know that, when he discoursed upon architecture 
two Sessions ago, he did not shine. Sir Richard Bethell, again, is 
reputed to be the greatest lawyer of the age ; but what an exhibition 
of ignorance was that when he lectured before his constituents on 
the subject of religion and morals! Disraeli may be thought to be 
an exception, for he has not attended to politics exclusively, and yet 
has risen to the highest position ; but on looking closer we should, 
perhaps, find that this is no exception. First, it may be questioned 
whether Disraeli is a statesman; and, again, there were extraor- 
dinary circumstances which aided the Conservative chief in his rise. 
Gladstone is an exception; but then he is confessedly a wonder, 
Still, all this notwithstanding, we have faith in Mr. Fortescue. 
Rapidly he has not risen ; but that we shall see him rise still higher 
and do justice to himself in every position which he may take we 
cannot for a moment doubt. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE TIPPERARY ARTILLERY MILITIA, 

Lord Doxovenmors, in calling attention to the proposal for forming a 
brigade of Royal Artillery out of the Tipperary Regiment of Militia, stated 
that the suggestion that the officers in that regiment should hold commis- 
sions in the Royal Artillery had not emanated from him, but from the 
Secretary for War. While he regretted that the public promises of the 
Government had not been strictly performed, he made every allowance for 
the difficulties of the Secretary for War, and hoped that he would find it not 
too late even now to amend. 

Lord Hexsext of Lea said he did not think it would have been fair to 
create dissatisfaction among the officers in the Royal Artillery, who had 
obtained their commission by dint of hard study and the ordeal of a strict 
examination, by appointing officers who had undergone no such trial. He 
frankly owned that in this case he had made a blunder, but he preferred 
making that confession to injuring the public service by persistency in his 
mistake. In conclusion he eulogised the way in which the officers of the 
pope ee had borne their disappointment, and observed that he had 
done his best to mitigate it by offering those who would accept them com- 
missions in the Line. 

The Duke of Camsrivor felt it his duty to share all responsibility in the 
present matter with the Secretary of State for War, and explained on what 
grounds he had first come to the conclusion that it would be expedient to 
secure 600 or 700 trained men for the public service by giving commissions 
in the Royal Artillery to the officers. He had, (A siders 4 changed his 
opinion, because he felt that a certain amount of injustice might be done, 
and not because the Royal Artillery had made complaints on the subject, as 
he regretted to say they had done, 


CHURCH RATES, 
The Duke of Marlboroush brought in a bill on church rates, which was 
read a first time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
VOLUNTEERS AND THEIR RIFLES, 

Mr. Buxton made inquiry respecting the recent order that rifles should be 
kept at the dépéts and not by members of the corps. 

Mr. T.G, Barre said the circular to which exception was taken was only 
reviving the original rule, which had been somewhat relaxed, and whica 
was necessary to the due care and preservation of the arms issued to 
volunteers, 

HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 

Lord PAtmEasron said, in answer to Mr. Liddell, that the Government 
were sensible of the national importance of the question of harbours of 
refuge ; and there was a measure prepared which would tend towards a step 
in the direction of dealing with the subject, so far as the improvement of 
existing harbours was concerned. 


PACKET SERVICE. 

Mr. Baxter called attention to the state of the packet service between 
this country and North America, and urged the necessity of better provision 
for that purpose than was yet afforded by the Galway and Cunard Com- 


panies. 

Lord Dunkellin and Mr. Gregory defended the Galway contract. 
_ Mr. GuapsTon« said that no case had ben made out to the Government to 
justify an interference with the Cunard Company. A very small sum of 
money had been paid to the Galway Company; but, as a sum had been 
voted by Parliament for the contract, it was thought proper to grant an 
extension of time to the company for its fulfilment—untal the 26th of March ; 
= et Lcned if read rary eager the contrast might be rescinded. 
ing een contemplated with re, ion of sent 
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LOCAL TAXATION—THE IRISH POOR LAW. 

Mr. Ayrton obtained a Select Committee to inquire into the local taxation 
and government of the metropolis, and the expediency of constituting it a 
county of itself, forthe administration of justice aud the better manage 
ment of its affairs. — 4 

Mr. Cardwell obtained a Select Committee to inquire into the poor law 
for Ireland. A 

Mr. Tite obtained leave to bring in a bill to amend the Metropolis Local 
Management Act. 

The University Elections Bill was read a seoond time. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
_ SYRIA. 

TRATFORD DE Repevtrrs, in moving for cer(ain correspondence 
connected with the atfairs of Syria, said he thought the time had arrive d 
when the House should be informed as to the correspondence which had takin 
place in regard to the treaty of occupation, the action of the Britiah Com- 
missioner, and the general condition of Syria at the present moment. 

Lo d Wonxno: sx 1¢ zretted that considerations of public duty precluded 
the Secretary of State fr Foreign Affairs from presenting the papers on the 
af airs of Syria to the House. A conference of the Ureat Gowers was sitting 
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———— 


j aris, and it would obviously create great embarrassment 
i oe ons pony ein while the discussion was pending. Refusing to 
LO ee the posse condition of Syria, he briefly described the energy which 
See arkial Government had displayed in punishing delinquents and 
ue a order; and remarked that, uader the protection of the Turkish 
rer sah armies, the Christians had unhappily manifested a strong desire 
eye and in one instance had murdered 156 of the Druses, of whom 
fe women and 86 children. et 
* sftera few words from Lord Clanricarde, Lord Stradford de Redcliffe 
‘thdrew his motion. 
vialr Lordships adjourned at an early hour. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE CHARGE Arenal MR. Bio. Ww ah t 

uestion put by Mr. Vansittart, Sir C. Woup said his atten- 

1a TT oa called to the euegee made against Mr. Laing in the report of 
tee Committee of Investigation appointed by the Great Western of Canada 
Railway Company, which had taken him entirely by surprise ; that it would 
be his duty to inquire into the subject; and till he was in possession of the 
statement ‘on the other side it would be exceedingly unfair to express any 


i on it. 
opinion OP THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. | 
‘The House, having resolved itself into a Committee, resumed the con- 


sideration of the details of the Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill, and clauses | 


118 to 197 were agreed to with very few amendments, the Chairman being 
then ordered to report progress. 
THE VACANT SEATS IN PARLIAMENT. 
On the order for the seeond reading of the Appropriation of Seats (Sud- 
bury and St. Albans) Bill, Sir G. Lewis observed that, as the only 
rinciple of the bill was the filling up of four vacant seats, very little 
Pivantage could arise from discussing it at this stage; the details could 


be more fitly discussed in the Committee. 


Mr. Baxter urged the claim of Scotland to an addition to its represen- 


ge ‘Bentinck considered the proposal in the-bill unjust, as the seats were 


not bestowed in the quarter where the claim was greatest. ‘The real grievance 
was the inadequate share in the representation possessed by the rural dis- 
trics, upon the principle that taxation and representation were convertible 
terms. He objected, moreover, to the proposal for increasing the number 
of metropolitan members, who were, he said, at present, in the aggregate, a 
great inconvenience. >. i 

Mr. Canneate was of opinion that the measure did not go far enough— 
that it should have included other places which were notoriously corrupt. 
‘As to the distribution of the seats, he thought no place could show a greater 
aim than the Universities of Scotland. : 

Mr, Peacocke suggested that the present opportunity should not be lost 
of giving a direct representation to the working clusses by allowing them 
to return additional members for such large towns as Liverpool and Man- 

AT. 
er Lockx, after a vindication of the metropolitan members, replied to 
Mr, Bentinck, contending that, upon the very grounds he had assigned for 
the increase of the county representation, the metropolis was entitled to 
more members. : " 

Mr. Br.ackuuRN argued in favour of an increase of the Scotch representa- 
pe EnrigLp, although ‘he admitted the strong claim of the Scotch 
universities to representation, observed that there were important boroughs 
unrepresented in Engiand which had a higher claim. He supported the 
oe 0. Bruce strongly advocated the claims of the Scotch universities, 
which would, he said, possess a numerous, well-ed:.cated, and intellectual 
constituency, against whom nothing like a charge of corruption would ever 

e brought. 

F Colonel Dunner said he should vote for the increase of the county repre- 
sentation on the grounds of valuation and population. He insisted that one 
of these seats should be given to Ireland. 

After some observations by Mr. Jackson, 

Mr. Horsman remarked that, besides the twenty metropolitan members, 
there were forty or fifty members connected with the metropolis—including 
bank directors, Aldermen of the City, bankers, merchants, and others—re- 
presenting other places, who were nevertheless all available for the represen- 
tation of metropolitan interests. 

The discussion was continued by Lord J. Manners, Mr, Roupell, Lord 
William Graham, Mr. Collins, Mr. Scully, and Mr, Purker. 

The bill was read a second time. 

After some further business, the House adjourned at a quarter to twelve 
o'clock. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
PUBLIC MORALS. 

‘The Bishop of Oxrorp moved ths second reading of the Houses of Ill- 
fame Bill, the object of which was to give greater facilities for the sup- 
pression of such places. abs 

The Lory CHANCELLOR pointed cut that the enactment of the billinvolved 
a charge on the revenue, and that the Commons would reject it. 

After a short conversation the bill was withdrawn. : 

The Bishop of Oxrorp moved the second reading of the Protection of 
Female Children Bill, the object of which was to make misleading girls of 
thirteen a misdemeanour, as was now the case with regard to those between 
ten and twelve, : : 

After some discussion, Earl GranviLLe moved the rejection of the bill; 
and, on a division, it was lost by 48 to 27. 


26, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
PAY OF CAVALRY ©FFICERS. 

Mr, Guirrirn moved that the House wouid consider an address to the 
Crown praying that directions should be given that the stoppage from the 
pay of cavalry and artillery officers for forage be discontinued. 

Mr. T.G. Banine said that the question had been under discussion between 
the War Office and the Treasury; but, with regard to the proposed motion, 
it was, in effect, a proposal to increase the pay of cavalry officers, a matter 
which should be well considered before it was decided to be necessary, espe- 
cially as measures had been taken by the War Department to remove many 
of the obstacles to entering into the cavalry service which had for some 
little time existed. rare 

Colonel Dickson and Colonel Dunne having urged the injustice of the 
stoppage from the officers’ pay, a 

Mr. F, Peet argued that the Treasury could not have been justified in 
fixing a sum of £20,000 a year on the public revenue unless it was shown 
that it was indispensable to obtaining officers for the cavalry, which was not 
now the case, 

Mr. B. Ossornx said that the proposition amounted only to the putting a 
charge a £20,000 on the public, which was now properly borne by the officers 
of cavalry, 


On a division, the motion was lost by 213 to 56. 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Mr. Cave moved that the means hitherto employed by this country for the | 


Suppression of the slave trade have failed to accomplish that object; that 
this failure has mainly arisen from our having endeavoured almost exclusively 
to prevent the supply of slaves, instead of to check the demand for them ; 
that the true remedy is not to be found in countenancing immigration into 
those countries where slavery exists, but in augmenting the working popu- 
lation of those in which slavery has been abolished; that, therefore, while 
repressive measures should be continued and even rendered more effective, 
orery ~~ encouragement and assistance — nee given to the Pog st 

uction of free immigrants, and especially of settlers from China, in e 
British West India colonies. Tis 

Lord J. Russet said that the subject was well worthy the consideration 
of the House, and, if any member could suggest any means for diminishing 
the slave trade, time would be well spent in discussing it. We had not only 
abolished slavery in our own dominions, but had made continual efforts for 
the suppression of the slave trade elsewhere. Still there was no such moral 
opinion in the country on the subject of the slave trade and slave produce 
4s would make diplomacy in that respect entirely effectual. The slave trade 
of Brazil had been diminished ; although the melancholy fact of the traffic 
in Cuba remained, for, notwithstanding the sincerity of the Governor in 
his desire to put it down, the facilities and profits were so great that it was 
found impossible to do so. One obstacle to the efforts of our cruisers was, 
that many of the slavers carried the American flag, and when remonstrance 
was made the American authorities refused the right of search ; and the’ 
would not employ their own cruisers in performing that duty. He (Lord 
a Russell), however, would not refrain from pressing on the American 
jovernment the necessity of suppressing the slave trade, notwithstandin; 
that the President had intimated to him thathis Gover nment had hea 
enough of it. He had proposed tkat there should be a joint squadron on the 
coast of Africa, but that had been declined by the United States. With —— 
to immigration of coolies into Cuba, it would be possible to regulate all the 
proceedings connected with their engagement and transit; but nothing 
could be done with respect to their treatment in Cuba. As to immigration 
a a 4r own colonies, he was in favour of such a plan; but there were many 
re culties in carrying it out, The Government, however, was fully alive 
cans . advantages of such a system of free labour. He moved the previous 


Mr. Buxrow stated that the slave trade had greatly revived; and sug- 


, abandon the principle of the rate there; 
| where the rate was paid with as much satisfaction as any 
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gested that a system of armed protectorate on the shores of Africa might be 
adopted, which would strike at the root of the trade. 

After some observations from Lord A. Churchill and Mr, Kinnaird, 

Mr. M‘Mauon suggested that a blow might be struck ut the slave trade 
by our growing tobacco and sugar ut home, and especially in Ireland. 

_ Mr. OC. Forrescve stated the readiness of the Government to promote 
immigration. 

After some discussion, 

Lord PALMERsron expressed his satisfaction at the subject having been 
brought forward ; and, though he differed in the terms of the motion, there 
was no difference. in principle betwecn the Government and the mover. He 
wished it to be understood that the eiforts of England to put down the 
slave trade had been long, exemplary, energetic, and successful; whereas 
the terms of the motion implied that those efforts had failed. He contested 
an assertion which had been made that England had indirectly supported 
the slave trade ; for England hal by example and by treaty done everything 
in her power to suppress it; and in the case of Brazil had succeeded, while 
it had been diminished in Portugal, and had been put an end to by Holland, 
and it was almost entirely confined to Cuba, owing to the proiligate and 
shamelees bad faith of Spain, and the connivance of the United States. It 
was important that the House, by such expressions of opinion as had that 
night been exhibited, should strengthen the hands of the Government in 
dealing with other nations on the question. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


» THE TRANSPORT BUSINESS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Mr. Lindsay obtained a Select Committee to inquire into the organisation 


| of those branches of the Admiralty, War Office, India Office, and Emigra- 


tion Board, by which the business of transporting, by means of shipping, 
troops, convicts, emigrants, materials of war, stores, and other similar 
services, is now performed. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
HOUSE OF COMMOwSs. 
CHURCH RATES, | 

After the presentation of a host of petitions, some of them of a special 
character, against the total abolition of church rates, Sir J. TRELAWNY 
moved the second reading of his Church-rates Abolition Bill. After some 
remarks upon the causes of the diminution of the majority in favour of the 
bill last Session, he argued against the justice and policy of ihe rate, throw- 
ing doubts upon the validity of its origin, and contended that the con- 
ceasions made by its defenders had thrown overboard the principle that 
church rate was inseparable from property, and had reduced the question to 
one of expediency. As it was impossible to stand still, and to make the 
law more stringent might be inconvenient, and in large towns perhaps 
dangerous, as the palliatives which had been suggested would not heal but 
irritate the sore, the only effectual remedy which would settle the question 
before it went further was the passing of this bill. | 

The motion was seconded by Lord , odes | 

Sir W. Hearucorr denied that concessions made in order to get rid of 
difficulties and animosities arising from church rates could be said to be a 
surrender of its principle. Sir J. Trelawny had argued that the abolition 
of these rates would strengthen the Church of England; but many of his 
supporters regarded this bill but as a means to an end, and had avowed that | 
it was considered as a s'ep to the severance of Church and State. He did 
not desire that things should remain as they were; and, not deterred by the | 
objection that he was departing from the principle, he was prepared to con- | 
seut to exemptions from the rate, and two bills for that object were now | 
before Parliament. He put it to the Government whether a time had not 
arrived most favourable to a conciliatory arrangement of this question, and 
he appealed to his own friends whether it was not their duty to consider, as 
practical men, what was calculated to restore and establish peace. He 
moved, us an amendment, that the second reading of the bill be deferred for , 
six months. 

Mr. Packs seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Mausu thought there should be some little concession on both sides | 
in this question. All great questions had been compromises, and the 
irritation which church rates kept up was damaging the interests of the 
Church of England. 

The Cuance.ior of the Excuxqurr said that he remained of the opinion 
he had always hela, and he should refuse to vote for the second reading of , 
this bill. To get at the merits of the church-rate question, it must be | 
divided into two questions, as respected two portions of the country. | 
In populous parishes it might be in practice bad, and he would | 
but in rural parishes, | 
other | 
public charge, why was this ancient law to be abolished Dis- 
sentors were, in the main, collected in the populous parishes; and the 
offer was made to thern to exempt themselves from the rate if they pleased; | 
but they did not please. If church rates were, in fact, the cause ot providing 


“4 


| the means of religious worship for the great majority of the poor, were they | 


to be abolished for the sake of a minority who declared they had a grievance | 
from which they would not accept exemption! He was not willing to 
intrust to mere speculative support the venerable fabric of the parish 
churches. He suggested that an arrangement might be made to accept the 
power of the majority of a parish to reject or agree to church rates 98 a 
right, at the same time allowing a parish also to tax itself by the will of the | 
majority. If it was not possible to come to an agreement, he deeply re- 
retted it; and he had no alternative but to record his vote as he hud done 
efore. | 

Mr. Barcur said that the proposition of Mr. Gladstone had all the faults 
of all the plans of compromise of this question ; but it, in fact, amounted to 
what was now the law—namely, that where you could not get church rates, 
you were to let them alone, and whvre a majority was in fuvour of them, 
they were to prevail. He believed that, if the rstabli-hed Church were 
dispossessed of church rates, tithes, and endowments, its professors would 
be as generous in its support as those of any unendowed church. What the 
Dissenters felt in this question was that it wasa struggle for supremacy, 
and not a question of twopence in the pound—a supremacy on the part of 
a great establishment which was as much political as religious. The hon. 
gentleman argued that the Nenconformists viewed with astonishment and | 
horror such practices as the appointment of Bishops by mere political 
functionaries, and the sule of livings in the Established Church. Adverting | 
to the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” he urged that a thus divided Church ought 
not to impose an impost on a body of their fellow-countrymen equal to the 
ostensible members of that Church in numbers. 

Mr. Disxaxk i said that, if this bill was carried, its first ¢ffect would be to 
deprive parishes of the power of self-legislation, a step which ought not to 
be favoured by the professors of popular principles. The law as it stood 
was founded on the lag ond of affording facility for religious worship tothe 
people of this country; but it was declared to be a grievance to the Dis- | 
senters. Nowa Dissenter was not an alien, but an Englishman with all his 
feelings and rights, and it was his duty to yield to that majority to which it 
was a part of our constitutional system to defer, as it was his right to take 
advantage of that majority when he belonged to it. Ifthe Dissenter had a 
grievance on this matter, had not every effort been made and measures 
brought forward to relieve him from that grievance by exempting him from | 
the payment of church rates? He vindicated himself from the imputa~ | 
tion of having made this a party question ; and he was only influenced by 
a desire to rescind the resolution to which the House had come with regard 
to the abolition of church rates, which was necessary before any attempt 
could be made at an adequate adjustment of this question. Although Sir 
J. Trelawny had repudiated any intention of dumaging the Established 
Church, yet Mr. Bright had avowed that this measure was directed against 
the Church's an establishment. 

Lord J. Russexy said the question was not one of abstract right, but of the 
advantage ofthe Church. Hedid not think that the exemption of Dissenters 
would be a settlement of this question. By assenting to that plan you parted 
with the principle of a national church; while the pyrgeet of carrying 
it into operation would be insuperable. He argued that it would be possible 
to keep up the fabric of the churches by voluntary contributions, and that 
if you took away £250,000 a year the churches would not fall into decay. 
Those who were attached to the Church would do well to allow this cause of 
difference between Churchmen and Dissenters to be removed. If that were 
done, no step against the Church would be taken for years ; but if this bill 
were rejected the result would be a continued agitation, and thata Dissenting 
agitation—and he knew how powerful and well organised that was—which 
would continue till church rates were finally abolished. : 

Mr. WaLrotk criticised Lord J. Russell’s speech as illogical and incon- 
sequent, and urged that the Government ought to assist in clearing the 
ground for a settlement of this question, of which they ought to accept the 


responsibility, by the rejection of this bill, the object of which was an 
italien prod he ray that of applying the property of the Church to other 
pur 


On a division the bill was carried by 281 to 266. _ 
The other orders were disposed of, and the House adjourned. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
STATUTK REVISION BILL, 7 - 
The Lory CuanceLLon moved the second reading of this bill, which was 
a step in the direction of that impostant proceeding, a revision of the statute 
law. The bill proposed to expurgate those statutes which had becc me ot 80- 
lete, and to repeal such other clauses as were no longer pra tically om 
force. A copy of the bill had been sent round to all of the offices affected 
by the bill, and the oflicials were of opinion that the bill was such as would 
be attended with the most beneficia) results. : 
After a brief discussion the bill was read a second time, 


DISPLACEMENT OF LABOURERS. ; 

The Earl of Derny presented a petition respecting the displacement of 
labourers in consequence of great public works in the lear pl aga 
petition was from the clergyman of St. Bartholomew's, Moorfields, Cripple- 
gate, and appealed for protection on behalf of poor people who could not 
protect themselves. The parish of St. Bartholomew consisted of about five 
hundred houses, in which poor people lived ; and, in consequence of a 
railway proposed to be brought from Kings:and to Finsbury, the in~- 
habitants of at least half of those houses had received notice to quit, thut 
they might be pulled down, and not the slightest provision had been made 
for their reception elsewhere. He suggested, as a prudent step, that their 
Lordships should appoint a Committee to inquire into their grievances. 

Earl GRanvitte thought a Committee would not answer the end the 
noble Lord had in view; besides it would be unfair to the promoters of the 
bills now in progress, who had brought them forward at considerable 
expense, if they were to be delayed until the result of a general Committee 
should be known. 

Atter a long discussion the subject dropped, and their Lordships adjourned. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
F THE HARVEST, 

On the motion for going into Commuttee of Supply, Mr. Carrp called the 
attention of the House tothe serious deficiency of the last harvest, and urged 
upon hon, members the consequent necessity for increased economy in the 
public expenditure. 

THE CRUELTIES IN SYRIA. 

Mr. Srymour Firzorravp drew the attention of the House to the notes 
that had been circulated by the Russian Government through Prince 
Gortschakoff in reference to the inquiries in Syria, and said that those 
notes were calculated to greatly damage the interests and independence of 
Turkey, unless England, by a firm and determined policy, counteracted 
their mischievous tendency. 

Sir J. Fercusson, at great length, reviewed the whole of the disturbances 
that had taken place in Syria, and charged the commission which had been 
appointed to inquire into the massacres with committing the grossest 
inieetce towards the prisoners they had to try. 

r. LAYARD bore his testimony to the conciliatory conduct of the Druses, 
and entirely deprecated the armed interference of the French. 

Lord J. Russe. admitted that many of the evils complained of were 
attendant upon a foreign occupation, but believed that a joint one would 
have been fraught with much greater annoyance, not only to the country, 
but to the two armies who were engaged in the duty. The object for which 
the troops had been sent there had been achieved, and he agreed with the 
House that the evacuation ought now to take place. England must, how- 
ever, act in concert with other great Powers, particularly Austria, who wus 
sincerely desirous of maintaining the independence of Turkey. He would 
use his best endeavours to obtain the evacuation of Syria by the French 


| troops. 


; MISMANAGEMENT OF NAVAL ADMINISTRATION, 

Sir J. ELpnrystronx moved a series of resolutions condemnatory of the 
present Board of Admiralty and the whole administration of naval uffairs 
as at present existing, and proposing a new scheme by which the alleged 
insufliciency in the Admiralty Department would be rectified. 

Mr. H. Baiiuie seconded the motion, which, after considerable discussion, 
was withdrawn. 


The House then went into Committee of Supply, 


which occupied 
remainder of the evening. ae a 


THE HAYTER TESTIMONIAL BANQUET. 
Tue testimonial subscribed for by the Liberal members and ex- 
members of the House of Commons on the retirement of Sir W. G. 
Hayter, M.P , from his post of Political Secretary to the Treasury, 


| was presented to him, at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, on Wednesday 


evening. The event was celebrated by a magnificent banquet 
Covers were laid for 150; but considerably more than that number 
were present. 

The testimonial, designed by Messrs. Smith and Nicholson, of 
Duke-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, consists of a very massive table 
ornament, surmounted by a large group of five emblematical figures. 
The design is in the pure Louis XIV. period, enriched with foliated 
scrolls and flowers. The shape is quadrangular, and upon each angle 
of the base is supported a vase for flowers and fruits. The figure 
represents Britannia in the centre with the lion, and at the four 
angles of the plinth Fidelity, Justice, Industry, and Loyalty. Weight, 
1100 ounces. The inscription is as follows :— 

This testimonial was presented, on the 27th day of February, 1861, to the 
4 io Hon. William Goodenough Hayter, Bart., M.P., by Viscount 
Palmerston, M.P., ou behalf of 365 members of the House of Commons, in 
remembrance of the courtesy, fairness, and efficiency with which he per- 
formed the duties of Political Secretary to the ‘I'reasury between the years 
1850 and 1859, 

Lord Palmerston presided, and in proposing Sir W. Hayter’s 
health spoke in warm praise of his mdustry, loyalty, and intelli- 
gence. He said :— 

I feel peculiar gratification in having been permitted to propose this toast, 
because it has been my lot for many years to be in constant daily communi- 
cation with Sir William Hayter upon every possible matter concerning the 
business of the Government, both in and out of the House. I can say 
with satisfaction that Iam glad to have un opportunity of stating that I 
have found him @ most useful and faithful adviser, with knowledge upon 
every subject upon which it has been necessary to consult him; in fact, a 


| perfect encyclopwdia of information connected with the administration ot 


affairs in every part of the country. His advice was sound and to be relied 
on, and his information most accurate. 


Sir W. Hayter duly responded to the honour paid him. 


Mr. Conpen.—Mr, Cobden is to be féted at Bradford. The good folks of 
Bradford intended to invite Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Milner Gibson, and Mr. 
Cobden to a banquet to celebrate the French Treaty. ‘‘ Official etiquette” 
thal omears the two Cubinet Ministers from accepting the invitation. ‘I'o 

r. Cobden, their volunteer colleague, was due, they said, the civic crown 
offered by Bradford. Accordingly, Mr. Cobden is to be the principal guest, 
and the members of the French Commission are to be invited to meet Sins, 

MurpeEr IN WELLS-8TREET, OxFoRD-sTREET.—Sarah Schofield, a hard- 
working, industrious woman, lived on very unhappy terms with her 
husband, J. Schofield. A quarrel arose a few days since, when he beat her 
over the head with a fire-shovel in so unmerciful a manner that she was 
coveyed to St. George’s Hospital, where she gradually sank and expired. 

Essays AND Revikws.—Both Houses of Convocation met on Tuesday, 
The great question brought before the Lower House was the famous Oxiord 
Essays, which were severely animadverted upon. Serious doubts were 
expressed as to whether Convocation had the power to deal with the matter 
judicially; and a resolution simply condemning the Essays, but without 
suggesting any line of action to be adopted with regard to them, was 
agreed to. On Wednesday a deputation from the Lower House waited 
upon the Upper House with a copy of the resolution censuring the ‘* Essays 
and Reviews,’’ which was adopted on the previous day. The Archbishop 


' of Canterbury intimated that their Lordships would take the subject into 


their consideration. 

Unexegctep Lroactks.—Before the late Mr. Johnson, of the Cyclops 
Works, Sheffield, died, some years ago, he expressed a wish that a sum of 
money should be distributed among his workpeople, but did not add any 
provision to his will, which had been made some years. The executors, one 
of whom was his brother, were not legally required to pay this money, but 
determined that it should be paid. Atter some time they obtained from the 
Court of Chancery the necessary authorisation, and on Taoursday week the 
workpeople, numbering one hundred and thirty, were convened, and 
received sums varying from £2 tu £100, according to the length of service, 
&c., the total amount distributed being about £3000. 

Baitisn Sunsects 1x Sovrn Carorina.—Some correspondence between 
Lord Lyons and Judge Black, the Secretary of the United States, respecting 
the suspension of the Federal Custom House at the port of Charleston, has 
been published. The fact that masters of vessels and foreign Consuls were 
liable to heavy fines for non-compliance with Federal regulations—obliga- 
tions which the revolutionary acts of South Carolina prevented them from 
fulfilling—rendered it desirable that Lord Lyons should know precisely 
what degree of responsibility British subjects would assume by contorming 
to the new order of things, and what were the wishes and intentions of the 
American Government. Judge Black, in his reply, while asserting in 
general terms the Federal authority, confessed his inability to furnish 
specific information. 

Fare or a Femacte Gameter.—A letter from Frankfort of the 19th 
ult. says :—‘* The day before est an English lady, who had resided 
at Homburg for some time, and had been a constant visitor to the gambling 
saloons, where by degrees she had lost almost all her property, left the towu 
and went to the village of Kirdorf, about three miles distant. She ascended 
the tower of the new church there, and, having first tied her legs togetl«r, 
threw herself from the tower to the earth, a distance of about 100 feet. When 
picked up she was still living, but was conveyed to the hospital at Homburg 
in an exceedingly deplorable condition.” 
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THE CONVICT REVOLT AT 
CHATHAM. 


Tux recent outbreak amongst 
the convicts at Chatham will, 
doubtless, have some immediate 
effect in calling the attention of 
the Legislature to our present 
policy as regards the disposition 
of criminals. We have obviously 
been subject to a danger which 
might have been less easily sur- 
mounted ; and, had the decision 
and promptitude of the convicts 
been equal to their fierce deter- 
mination and unyielding hostility 
to the authorities, there would 
probably have been no other 
means of restoring order than by 
sacrificing the lives of the men 
who attempted to escape. 

On that dreary piece of swamp 
of land called St. Mary’s Island, 
where an extent of about 250 
acres seems to produce little but 
dank, frowsy specimens of vege- 
tation, rooted in the slimy mud 
and chalk which everywhere 
intersect the stagnant pools, 
employment was found for above 
300 convicts, who are separated 
from the dockyard by the creek, 
over which the visitor has to be 
ferried. The labour consists of 
the construction of a river wall 
of solid masonry around the 
island, for the purpose of im- 

roving the navigation of the 
River Medway, while it is ulti- 
mately proposed to extend the 
aayaee by building some large 
basins in connection with it. 

It was on the 8th of February 
that the revolt first manifested 


authorities, and, assistance 
arriving from the dockyard, the 
convicts were marched down to 
the ferry a few at a time and 
taken to the other side of the 
creek, where those who seemed 
to be the instigators of the riot 
were at once chained together 
and sent off to the prison. 

The convict prison at St. 
Mary’s is estimated for the con- 
finement of 1200 prisoners. It 
is a brick building, the interior 
of which is principally composed 
of iron, and lighted both from 
side windows and from glass in 
the roof. The arrangement con- 
sists of three spacious galleries, 
containing four tiers of cells,each 
lighted by its own rough glass 
window. The parade is a large 
courtyard extending the entire 
length of the prison ; and it was 
here that the second revolt took 
place at the time when the men 
were mustered after dinner, On 
this occasion, as before, the 
rufians began by hooting and 
yelling, at the same time throw- 
ing their caps into the air. At 
this moment the Civic Guard 
contrived to keep the ringleaders 
out on the parade, while the 
main body of convicts returned 
to the prison and destroyed 
everything within their reach. 
The military were drawn up out- 
side, however, ready to act in 
ease of emergency. The clocks 
were smashed, themedicine-room 
and its stores demolished, and 
the warders’ room entirely dis- 
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itself, and on that day about 350 
prisoners were collected on the 
island-and proceeded to exhihit 
certain tokens of discontey+ 
although they passed unnoticed 
until they were marched todin yor 
in the messhouse at one o'eloc\ 
when some of them became 
openly violent. In the Jarre 
room of the messhouse, which ‘x 
intended for dining about {50 
men, the riot increased so great|y 
that the officers became serious) ) 
alarmed, and at once locked tho 
doors upon the convicts in that 
part of the building, allowine 
those who were in the smalicr 
apartment to go out on the bank 
of the river. This was a sign! 
for general revolt, and, while the 
party who were locked up inside 
commenced yelling, hooting, and 
smashing every article of fur 
niture in the place, those who 
had collected on the island filled 
their coats with stones and 
threw them into the river, 
Happily, either there was no 
concerted plan amongst the pri- 
soners, or they had no real 
leaders, or perhaps the know- 
ledge that they could not u!ti 
mately escape the power of 
the law checked the idea of 
proceeding to the full ex- 
tremity of their temporary 
opportunity. Hadit been other- 
wise the score or so of offi 
who had them in charge would 
have been at the mercy of the 
brutal, hooting crowd. As it 
was, the indecision was taken 
prompt advantage of by the 


mantled, while the stoves were 
upset, and the burning ashes 
strewn on the stone floors. When 
this scene of destruction has 
continued for some time, the 
Governor, finding that he could 
make noimpressionon the rioters 
by any other means, called upon 
the military to render their 
assistance, who followed the 
warders as they entered the 
prison with their staves, while, 
the bugle sounding a charge at 
the same moment, the convicts 
took refuge, some of them in 
their cells and the rest in places 
as much out of harm’s way as 
possible; and the affair termi- 
nated with only a few blows and 
very little bloodshed even of the 
ordinary description. 

Our Engravings represent the 
Island of St. Mary, the Prison, 
with its parade, and the Interior 
of the Messhouse, the scene of 
the first outbreak. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 
A HUNDRED years ago a book 
was written which has ever 
since been identified with simple, 
touching humour, and with true 
English feeling. The story and 
the manner of its writing have 
been repeated thousands of 
times, and yet there is some- 
thing about it so tender, so pure, 
and so lifelike that we all read 
t again and again, laughing and 
crying together as we meet witli 
passages which we almost know 
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heart. Reams upon reams of 
solscap have been filled with 
prilliant essays, scathing satire, 
startling narrative, exciting 
romance, and have ultimately 
assed out of public remem- 


prance, if they have not fallen 
altogether unnoticed, since 


Oliver Goldsmith sat in Wine- 
office-court, Fleet-street, en- 
deavouring to keep his landlady 
at bay, while he sent off to Dr. 
Samuel Johnson to borrow a 
gninea; but the little volume 
which the spendthrift genius 
was completing has lived in the 
very heart of the popular regard, 
and is likely so live while we 
possess & literature in which 
ordinary men and women have 
a share. 

“The Vicar of Wakefield ” 
has been reproduced in every 
form of publication: in cheap 
reprints, which the schoolboy or 
the workman might buy for a 
few pence ; in beautifully-illus- 
trated editions, where “ new 
letter’ and binding made th 
volume a typographical art- 
treasure ; or in weekly issues of 
penny periodicals ;—in all these 
forms we have welcomed it like 
an old friend coming to us in 
another dress, and have made its 
arrival an opportunity for renew- 
ing our acquaintance. 

Not only has the touching 
story been dramatised, but, feel- 
ing how much power must lie 
within a simple narrative which 
has so served to stir the national 
heart for a whole century, 
painters have chosen page after 
page as subjects for pictures, 
which have themselves been 
famous. It is not a very big 
book—a hundred pages, per- 
haps—not larger than a pam- 
phlet on the church rates or the 
income tax; and yet there lives 
within it a force and a vitality 
which will surprise anybody 
who remembers how simply 
the charming narrative appeals 
to us. 

This is truth, as opposed to 
fiction—truth of style, of senti- 
ment, of human interest, of 
charity; and all these things 
combined make greatness, as 
opposed to littleness on stilts— 
stilts of wordy blatance, of 
cynicism, of no - meanings 
wrapped in gorgeous Janguage, 
too often* of ill-meanings made 
to look pretty 

If the book be a triumph of 
art, as some migh {call it, it is 
art which has so learned to look 
at nature that it only depicts 
realities. Nothing but nature 
can live amongst a whole people 
beyond an age. 

To illustrate the book, either 
by quotation or, by, pictures, 
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“AJAX” RECOVERING THE BODIES OF THEIR MFSSMATES IN KINGSLOWN HAKGOC! (FROM A SRETCH 


would be to reprint it all, with 
a cut on each page; and yet we 
like sometimes to look at a 
representation of one of the 
familiar scenes in the charming 
story. We have chosen that one 
in which the worthy pastor is 
troubled at finding that, not- 
withstanding the reduced cir- 
cumstances of his family, both 
his wife-and daughters “ are 
secretly attached to all their 
former finery.”’ He says, “ The 
first Sunday, in particular, their 
behaviour served to mortify me. 
I had desired my girls, the pre- 
ceding night, to be dressed early 
the next day ; for I always loved 
to be at church a good while 
before the rest of the congre- 
gation. ‘hey punctually obeyed 
my directions; but when we 
were to assemble in the morning, 
at breakfast, down came my wife 
and daughters, dressed out in all 
their former splendour — their 
hair plastered up with pomatum, 
their faces patched to taste, their 
trains bundled up into a heap 
behind, and rustling at every 
motion. I could not help smiling 
at their vanity, particularly that 
of mywife, fromwhom I expected 
more discretion, In this exi- 
gence, therefore, my only resource 
was to order my son, with an 
important air, to call our coach, 
The girls were amazed at the 
command ; but I repeated it with 
more solemnity than before. 
‘Surely, my dear, you jest,’ 
cried my wife ; ‘we can walk it 
perfectly well. We want no 
coach to carry us now.’ ‘You 
mistake, child,’ returned I; ‘ we 
do want a coach ; for if we walk 
to church in this trim the very 
children in the parish will hoot 
after us.’”’ 


THE FATAL ACCIDENT AT 
KINGSTOW , 

Tre subjoined Illustration is 
associated with the fate of poor 
Captain Boyd and a portion of 
the crew of the Ajax, who lost 
their lives in Kingstown har- 
bour, as already detailed in the 
columns of this Jonrnal. It 
represents a boat's crew belong- 
ing to the Ajax engaged in 
recovering the bodies of their 
drowned comrades from amongst 
the débris of the wreck of the 
brig Neptune. 

Numerous unavailing attempts 
were made to recover the body 
of Captain Boyd, and it was not 
until the morning of the 26th, 
or sixteen days after the catas- 
trophe, that a Holyhead diver, 
named Pritchard, succeeded in 
rescuing from the sea theremains 
of the lamented officer. The spot 
near which the body was dis- 


covered is a little below the crane on the East Pier, and right 
in view of the Martello Tower at Sandy Cove. The force of the 
gale carried the bod downwards towards the shore, and it was 
taken up within a few yards of the rocks, in water that was 
comparatively shallow. The remains were conveyed on board 
the Ajax. The first person by whom the body was recognised 
was Lieutenant Morell, second in command of the vessel. It is 
understood that an inquest will be held. 
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CHURCH 

Once more the House of Commons has enjoyed a good bitter 
debate on the abolition of church rates. For the last twenty 
years a bill has been introduced regularly every Session for 
that purpose (whether for the enjoyment of the bitter debate 
or for the abolition of the impost we leave in doubt, for we are 
not clear on the point); and there is every prospect that 
a certain Wednesday in every February for many years to come 
will afford our Legislature the same entertainment. At present 
we see no hope of a settlement of the dispute, much as we 
may desire such a consummation, This year, indeed, the 
question has assumed more importance than for several Sessions 
past, because it was understood that it was to be made the 
subject of a party struggle; but the abolitionists have not 
succeeded in enlarging their majority, nor, we think, in im- 
proving their case. The feeling against church rates which once 
agitated the popular mind is declining ; and it is not 
likely to be revived now the abolitionists avow that they 
will have no compromise, that their object is political, and 
their real aim the severance of the Church from the State. 
Mr. Bright may rely upon it that this confession will please 
nobody but Dissenters of the broadest (or the narrowest) 
school. It may be an ‘‘archwological fancy,” but it is a very 
strong one, that the Church does exist for the nation’s good. 
Its institution may appear unreasonable to Mr Bright and his 
followers, who are naturally angry at everything opposed to 
their views, but they ought to have remembered before 
they commenced an open attack upon it that there is 
such a thing as sentiment ater all; and that a strong 
bond of sentiment and tradition attaches this country 
to the Church. It is unnecessary to inquire how the 
attachment arises, or how long its growth; there it is 
like the ivy round the spire, which may also be an intolerable 
spectacle to some people of a practical turn, So long as the 
abolition party confined themselves to the special grievance of 
having to support a Church to which they did not belong 
popular sympathy went with them. When they refused the 
offer of exemption (as whole parishes may exempt themselves 
if there is a majority against the rate) that sympathy declined ; 
and now, when the declaration is openly made that it is not to 
avoid the tax but to weaken the Church that they conspire, 
very little sympathy will be left for them, we suspect, out of 
the pale of the narrowest sectarianism. 

Though the debate of Wednesday proved the prospect 
of compromise farther off than ever, the abolitionists ad- 
vanced no new arguments to convince us that compromise is 
impracticable. In fact, they advanced no new arguments at 
all; unless Sir John Trelawny's threat of insurrection is to be 
considered an argument, or Mr. Bright’s invective against the 
salaries and i Soar of the Bishops be one. We knew 
before that- he objected to the Bishops sitting in the 
House of Lords, but then he objects to the House of Lords 
altogether. No doubt this is a matter which ought to be settled ; 
and, if it were a mere question of the £250,000 a year collected 
by church rates, we believe it might be settled without much 
trouble, Mr. Gladstone put the difficulty in a very fair light 
when he drew a distinction between populous towns and rural 
parishes, In the latter the burden and the benefit go together 
pretty much the some now as a hundred years ago. The rate 
is a burden on the land, paid substantially by the landholder 
and controlled by the occupier in the vestry ; and there stands 
the church, with a free seat for all who choose to enter; and 
here almost everybody is a Churchman. But in populous 
towns property is developed so largely, so rapidly, that the 
landholder hardly understands that he took his property under 
an obligation to pay church rates; free seats disappear ; the 
churches do not contain a tenth of the population; and here 
Dissenters congregate. There is a considerable difference 
in these cases, and one that should be met as it will not be 
met by the total abolition of the tax. Cannot the town parishes 
be content with, power to free themselves from the impost 
if they please’ May not the uncomplaining rural parishes 
continue to tax themselves if they please? Will it not satisfy 
the Dissenters to be exempted from paying what they do not 
like to pay? 

Une thing is certain, unlees the sore is salved by compro- 
inise it will remain open for many years to come. For the 
lia ticals this may be very convenient (we know the value of 
‘establishing a raw”) ; but it will be bad for the Church, and 
annoying to moderate and peaceful politicians Meanwhile, 
we do not see what is to be done if no concession will be 
accepted, while the agitation is avowedly promoted by religious 
animosity. . 


j and twenty-three were withdrawn. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. : 

Tue QUEEN AND THE Court are now at Osborne. Her Majesty arrived on 
ema M.D., to be Physician 
Tue QuexEN has appointed Mr. William Jenner, M.D., to be ysicia: 

Extraordinary to sae Wajesty, in the room of the late Dr. William Baly. 

Tue Paixce or Waves has given twenty guineas towards the support of 
the rifle corps at Shepton Mullet. His Royal Highness is lord of the 
manor. rane 

Prince Louis or Hesse intends to pay a visit to our Court during its 
sojourn at Osborne this month. His Highness is expected to arrive very 
shortly, and will accompany her Majesty and the Royal family back to 
town. 2 

A Granp Mustcat Pervormance has just taken place at the King’s 
Palace, Berlin, on the occasion of the termination of the first period of 
deep mourning for the late King. The ‘‘ Dead March in Saul,” and a 
requiem by Mozart, were performed, under the conductorship of M. 
Meyerbeer. 

Tur Evreror or THE Frencn has contributed 
which the Academy of Sciences propose offering 
question of the ‘ Reproduction of bone when broken, 
accidents,’ &c. ; 

Ix tne Army Estimates there appears, for the first time, 
“Superintendent of Gymnastics” at Aldershott. ; , 

Kino Francis or Napues is expected to take up his residence at the 
ancient castle of Banz, in the Bavarian province of Franconia. : 

Ir 1s AsserTED by one of the serjeants of the D division of police that 
a member of a West-end gang of burglars whom he caught attempting to 
enter a house in that quarter had in his possession keys for Chubb and 
Bramah locks, which would open nearly every street door in his division. 

Tue Feperat Councit ov SwitzeRLanp has just rejected a proposition 
made to it to establish a Swiss Consulate at Nice. 

A KIND or Jornt-srock Comprxation has been formed at Manchester to 
purchase cotton in India, America, or wherever it can be obtained. The 
proposed sum is £1,000,000, each subscriber contributing £1000, and about 
£200,000 is said already to have been paid down. 

An entTine FaMILy was Porsonep a few days since at Stoke-sub-Hamdon, 
Somerset, from eating bread made from wheat which had been stee| in 
sulphate of copper previous to being sown, but which by mistake been 
ground, 

A Femace 
there was smallpox, 
and died, ; 

Mr. Sruroxon, in introducing Mr. Layard the other evening to an 
audience at his Tabernacle, said that the connection of * such a man with 
such a borough has a tendency to lift it out of its primeval mud,” and 
that he would make ‘ Horsemonger-lane equal to the hanging gardens of 
Nineveh”! 

Tue ACADEMY OF ScIRNCES OF BERLIN has granted the diploma of honorary 
member to the Princess Royal of Prussia. 

Tur Turatres or Paris, says Galignani, have paid into the hands of the 
dramatic authors and composers, for works performed during the year 1860, 
the munificent sum of fifty thousand and some odd pounds sterling. 

Tux Diaecrors or THE THEATRES of the suburbs of Vienna have received 
orders that, before producing any new piece, they must have a general dress 
rehearsal of it before a commissary of police, so that the costumes ma) be 
modified in the event of their appearing objectionable either on moral or 
political grounds. 

Turex Frexcumes, who had been condemned to death at Messina— 
having been detected in a reactionary conspiracy there—are to be removed 
to Turin, for a new trial. They were betrayed by a Prussian accomplice. 

Tux Foutowine is an accurate classification of the 417 deputies elected 
for the Italian Parliament :—Uncertain, 11; umited Opposition, 73; 
Ministerialists, 333. 

A Fra broke out in Betts-street, St. George’s-in-the-East, on Saturday, 
oe a large amount of property and burning to death six valuable 

orses. 

Mr. Srurcxon’s TABERNACLE contains 4500 sittings, of which 1000 
are free; more than 3000 are let at £1 per annumeach. The whole are ex- 
pected to be let before the end of March. There is still £3000 wanting, 
which is calculated upon being received within the next month, 

Tur suppeN DEATH OF Francis Dany, Associate of the Royal Academy, 
is announced. 

M. Mrverprer has been composing incidental songs for a new play by 
Mdme. Birch-Pfeiffer, ‘‘ Der Goldbauer,”? which has just been produced in 
the Prussian capital. 

Tne Liprary or Tuk Late Baron Humeorpr is now in the possession 
of Mr. Stevens of T'rafalgar-square. ‘This valuable collection numbers 
about } 2,000 different works. 

A Motion has been submitted to the Prussian Chamber of Deputies to 
apply to the Government that diplomatic measures may be taken to secure, 
by international conventions, the abolition of the passport system. 

Jnwews, Casi, AND Bank Norrs, valued at £1700, have been stolen from 
the premises of Lady Otway at Brighton. 

A Memoriat has been presented to Lord Palmerston praying for more 
Bishops. The project is to subdivide the large sees of London, Exeter, 
Durham, Rochester, Lincoln, Gloucester ; and thus reinforce the episcopate 
by the addition of half-a-dozen new Bishops. 

{ux Hoxorary Freepom oF THE Fisumoxcers’ Company has been 
unanimously voted to Mr. Cobden, and will be presented to him as soon as 
he returns to England. 

Prerarations are being already made in Paris to give a splendid re- 
ception to 3000 of the army in China who are to return to France. The 
remainder of the French army which made the campaign of China are to 
proceed to Cochin China. 

Tur Jupors tx THE House or Lorps have decided that a clergyman has 
no power to solemnise his own marriage, and that the issue of such a 
marriage is illegitimate. The question came before their Lordships in con- 
nection with a case which hus excited considerable interest in Ireland— 
‘* Beamish rv. Beamish.” 

Tax Ornsvus in THE Army is to be taken on the night of April 8. 

Sir BenyAmin Bropre contradicts the report of the hopeless nature of his 
ophthalmic affection. 

Dr. Liszt is about to pay a professional visit to London. 

Tue Councis or THE Ant-Unton or Lonpon propose to set apart the sum 
of £100 every year for ‘‘the cultivation of fine art, and the praciice of 
design as applied to manufactures,” and especially with reference to the 
schools in connection with the department of science and art. 

Tux Dinecrors or THX Great Suir Company have issued their report. 
It announces their intention to send the vessel to America in April nex’. 
There will be a sufficient balance in hand to provide for all the work neces- 
sary, but to procure the coals and other stores for the voyage the borrowing 
powers of the company are to be exercised. 

Tur Emprnor or Austria has just conferred the great gold medal for 
science and art upon M. Pauer, a gentleman well known and highly esteemed 
in the musical worll. 

Lavy Ropen died suddenly of apoplexy on Monday. The sad event took 
placeat her residence in Cavendish-sq aare, where her daughters, the Countess 
of Gainsborough, the Marchioness of Londonderry, and Lady Marie 
Forester, had met to lunch with her. 

Tne Fai.ure or Messas, Beestky anp Farmer, of the District Iron- 
works, Smethwick, near Birmingham, is announced. The liabilities are 
estimated at from £25,000 to £30,000. 

Tue Bopy or tHe Unrorrunatrs Cartan Boyp was found off the east 
pier at Kingtown on Monday. 

Gueravo Mopena, @ celebrated dramatic artist of Italy, has just died at 
Milan. His faneral was headed by several distinguished persons, including 
Generals Cosenz, Medici, Bixio, Turr, M. Broffemo, and a great number cf 
students. 

Tux Famuur® or THE Pootk Bank has induced the Wilts and Dorret 
Banking Company to establish a branch at Bournemouth, the fashionable 
watering-place near Poole. 

Tur DeaTH OF THE WaLL-KNOWN ScuLPror Rrerscue is announced. 

A Giascow Mexcuant (Mr. Jolin Davie) has absconded, leaving obliga- 
tions to the amount of £20,000. His friends and relations are the chief 
sufferers. 

a og EP a AssocraTion has sent a new boat to Walmer, 
near Deal, iu lieu of the old one. The late Mr. Judkin, of H. 
bequeathed £100 to this society. 7 ackney, has 

Tue ceLeDRATED Soprano Sincer Vewrvti died a few days since, aged 
eighty, at = > re — —— of Padua, where he had ho resided. 

t was for him tha everbeer composed his ‘Il Crociato,” i 
his “ Auraliano in Palmira.” renee at Ree 

Mr. Groxcr Coutts, violoncellist, has caused a complete furor al 
Bordeaux and Pau, where he has been’ playing to overcrowded audiences. ‘ 

Dvnine THR Sxeston of 1560 seven election petitions were proceeded on, 
Twelve election committees sat durin 
the Session, and three members were unseated. i Bee 


10,000f. toward a prize 
for the best essay on the 


a vote fora 


Servant who had been living in a family in Kensington where 
upon being seized with it, was turned into ube street, 


or crushed by | 


! 
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Tue Eart or ZeTLann, Grand Master of the Freemasons of England, hia: 
offered to Earl De Grey and Ripon the office of Provincial Grand Master . 
West Yorkshire, vacant on the death of the Earl of Mexborough, and } r 
Lordship bas accepted the appointment. ’ 1 

One oF THE OLDEST CLERGYMEN IN ENGLAND, the Rev. Peter Wil! 
Jollitie, Perpetual Curate of St. James’s, Poole, Dorset, in the diocese of 
Salisbury, has just died at Parkstone, near that town, at the advanced age 
of ninety-five. ge 

Tux Facrory OreRratives OF BLACKBURN AND AccRINGTON have wise! 
resolved to bring to a termination their opposition to the proposed reduction 
of prices by the employers. 

Tur Contest BETWEEN TWENTY Members OF THE Wesv Mippresyy 
and twenty of the St. George’s Rifle Corps took place at Wormwood Scrub}; 
last week, at 300, 500, and 700 yards. The West Middlesex proved the 
winners by three points only. 

Lorp Baaysooke was found dead in his bed at Audley End on Thursday 
week, 

Tux Funerat or Scripe was attended by the Corporation of Paris, the 
French Academy, all the notabilities of the metropolis, all the literary m, nu 
in town, the whole staff of every theatre, and upwards of a hundred 
carriages. 

A Pamputet, by M, Louis Veuillot, entitled ‘‘ Le Pape et la Diplomacie,” 


| is announced. 


Baravia has been visited by a destructive hurricane, by which the voth« 
plantations have severely suffered. 


Tux Biack Paince IRon-casep STEAM-SHIP was successfully launched at 
Glasgow on Wednesday. She went off beautifully. 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 


Tur county of Cork has pronounced against the Government by 
returning Mr. Leader, a Conservative, in opposition to Mr. Roche 
(Lord Fermoy’s brother), a Liberal. This county has, with one 
exception, returned no Conservatives to Parliament for thirty 
years. It is no secret that Popish influence has caused this 
reaction. The cry has been, “The Pope is in danger!” and in every 
village and hamlet the priest has proclaimed that all persons who 
voted for the Liberal were the enemies of the Holy Father. This 
blow is all the heavier because it is ominons of what may be 
expected should Lord Palmerston be soon driven to a dissolution, 
The Conservatives, indeed, boast openly that, if a general election 
were to occur now, Ireland would not return thirty supporters of 
the Government. But, then, would not England balance this loss + 
It is thought that it would; and no doubt it would, if it could but 
be awakened to the fact that a serious attempt was to be made to 
force the Government to change its attitude towards the contending 
parties in Italy. But I do not believe we shall have a dissolution at 
present. The Conservative leaders have a very strong party now 
behind them, and I have no doubt that they are already a good deal 
troubled, by a pressure from behind, to make an attempt to seize the 
government. But ‘Disraeli, who knows every phase of opinion in 
the House—no man better—is quite aware that, in proportion as 
the Irish Catholic element in his party gets strong, another portion 
of his own party gets shaky. In short, party questions are in such 
a complicated state just now, owing to this Italian question, that it is 
the opinion of the best-informed politicians that no grand coup will 
be attempted yet, and that, if an attempt were made, it would fail 

Meanwhile, there comes, privately, curious news from Rome. 
Pius IX. when young was a Liberal, had aspirations after the union 
of Italy, popular sympathies, and longings for reform, Well, it is 
asserted that these aspirations and sympathies have returoed, and 
that, to the great disgust of his Cardinals, he is again maundering 
about a free, a united Italy, and expressing a belief that, were the 
Papal See to be deprived of its territories, * it wonld, under the pro- 
vidence of God, work for good.’ This is strange, if true; and that 
it is true I have good reason for saying I have no doubt. The old 
man is right, though, after all; for Roman Catholicism would not 
die, nor the Papal spiritual authority be lessened, if every inch of 
ground were to be taken away from the Pope, but, on the contrary, 
would most likely be stronger than it has been for centuries. 

The agitation on the subject of the “Seven Essays” increases in 
intensity every day. The Bishops have fulminated against them. 
Parker, the original publisher, has declined the honour, and has 
handed the work over to Messrs. Longman; and everywhere it is 
talked about and discussed more than any book has been since thie 
days of the Waverley Novels. Meanwhile, the Bishops’ anathema is 
confessedly a brutwn fulmen, a harmless bolt: the attempt to ex- 
tinguish the book has only puffed it into notoriety. Longmans 
people cannot get copies fast enough; and thousands are reading 
these awful “Essays” who but for all this noise would never have 
heard of them. No policy could be worse than that which the Bishops 
have adopted. As they obviously can do nothing effective, they 
should have been quiet. The only way to kill a book is to neglect it. 
Agitate about it, and you increase its circulation and influence. 

The question at issue between the managers of theatres and the 
lessees of music-halls as to what is and what is not a theatrical 
performance is at length likely to receive a legal solution. At the 
last meeting of the managers it was decided that Mr. Webster, as 
one of the oldest managers, should take out a summons against 
Mr. Morton, of Canterbury Hall, one of the most largely-attended 
of the music-halls, for having contravened the Act for Regulating 
Theatres by the production of a pantomime. Various witnesses 
were called in support of the allegation, but, at the time of our 
writing, the proceedings stand adjourned to some day not yet 
named. Readers of this Journal will remember that several weeks 
since I mentioned that the Christmas theatrical season had been 
unusually unrenumerative, and that this was ascribable partly to 
the severe weather, but in a great measure to the adverse influence 
of the music-halls. Seeing in the bills of these last-named places 
the open announcement that they were playing “ pantomime, bur- 
lesque, and farce,” I wondered that the theatrical managers had 
delayed so long in taking measures to protect the rights given 
to them in the Act of Parliament. That the Act has been 
infringed there can, I think, be little doubt by any one having 
visited the music-halls or merely having read the evidence. With 
the exception of Mr. Woodin’s and Miss Stanley’s, I cannot call to 
mind one “entertainment” of the present day which is not a direct 
violation of the law, but whether the rights granted under this law 
are equitable, and whether the Act itself should not be amended, 1 
quite another matter. The “entertainment” is a new species ol 
amusement, and should be legislated for m common with dramatic 
slays. The old monologue or monopolylogue—the “ Mathews at 

fome”’ style of entertainment—does not come into this category, 
nor would the giver of it be visited by managerial wrath; but as soon 
as two persons or more are engaged in an “ entertamment”’ it is 
clearly a dramatic per‘ormance. Grauted. What then? Why 
though these performances must not be given under the present Act, 
there is no reason why they should not at once be legal sed under an 
Act of theirown They have become a requirement of the day, there 1s 
nothing inthe smallest degree objectionable in them, and they are giver! 
by some of the most talented and respectable people in the theatrical 
profession. Let them be taken proper cognisance of by the law—let 
them come under the censorship of the Lord Chamberlain —and then 
no one pretending to value open competition and free trade can say 
a word against the ‘entertainments.’ The music-hall question 
deserves well-searching investigation, as the proprietors of these 
placeshaveanintinite advantage over theatrical manay ers in their being 
able to give suppers, drink, and tobacco to their patrons while the 
performance 1s going on. Meanwhile it is quite right that the 
whole subject should be thoroughly ventilated, and the appetl 
to the magistrates will doubtless bring about some proper and satis- 
factory result. 

Law and the drama have also been brought into juxtaposition 
during the past week in the action of Reade v. Conquest, the former 
being the veteran novelist, the latter the proprietor of the Grecian 
Theatre. Mr. Conquest had produced a dramatic version of “ Never 
Too Late to Mend,” Mr. Reade objected, and claimed an infringe- 
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mont of copyright. The law has been appealed to, and has given her 
verdict against Mr. Reade; and henceforth he and Mr. Charles 
Dickens, and other authors who object to seeing the children of their 
fancy brought to base uses and the poetry of their dialogue distorted 
and snipped into bad lengths by the scissors of the playwright, will 
have to condole together while dramas giving very little trouble and 
costing very little money are built up out of the products of their 
Berhite bishops are memorialising archbishops and the Lower House 
of Convocation is expressing solemn opinions on the heresies of the 
» Essays and Reviews,” in one direction at least a practical result of 
the evil consequences ofthe publication of the work has been mani- 
fosted, It is said that several of the pupils have been removed from 
Rugby, of which school Dr. Temple, one of the contributors, is head 
master, and others are preparing to follow. 

It is said that the author of the articles in the February number of 
the Cornhill on ‘* Samples of Fine English” is Mr. H. F. Chorley’s, 
known as the writer of several works onmusic and asa musical critic. 
Many samples of very peculiar English may be found in Mr. Chorley’s 
jibretto of the “ Domino Noir,” now being played at Covent Garden. 

{here is a rumour—which must be taken with several grains of 
salt—that the Duke of Newcastle will succeed Lord Canning in the 
Governor-Generalship of India, and that previous to undertaking his 
new duties his Grace will be united to a Princess of the blood Royal, 
whose personal graces and kindly heart have made her beloved by all 
who have had the honour of her acquaintance. . 

‘A recent correspondent of the Times expressed a wish that those 
gentlemen who instruct the world through the medium of the press 
should at least be acquainted with the matters on which they write, 
and correct in their assertions. A new light has recently dawned 
upon the world in the person of a dramatic critic or “correspondent ie 
as he is called, in the pages of Punch, a singularly witty, genial, and 
well-read person, evidently thoroughly versed in dramatic lore. He 
has taken the critics of other journals roundly to task ; brands them, 
with one or two exceptions, as venal impostors, and, from the style 
of his article and his signature “ One who Pays,” shows that he con- 
siders the theatrical reporters for the press are purchasable at so 
much ahead. ‘tis sad to chronicle, but even this great genius is human 
and liable to error. In hislast effusion he goes out of his way to sneer 
at a farce, which has been very successful, as “ stupid and coarse,” 
and he contrasts it with the “neat writing and construction” of 
“(Court Favour,” which immediately succeeded it. The farce may 
be stupid, that is a matter of taste ; coarse it is not, that is a matter 
of fact; but it is original ; whereas the neatness of the writing and 
construction of ‘‘ Court Favour” is due to a French gentleman, for, 
alas! “ Court Favour ” is the translation of a French piece in which 
Mdme. Jenny Vertpre was so great. He didn’t know this, this 
correspondent who pays so readily and writes so ill; but surely it 
was his business to learn it; more especially when writing in the 
columns of a periodical which is perpetually complaining of the 
system of dramatic translation, and which, in the very same number, 
has two separate jocular paragraphs, the material for which is fur- 
nished by the death of M. Scribe. 

Mr. Edward Draper, who unites the professions of law and 
literature, is to give a lecture on “Crime and Criminals,” at the 
Pimlico Institution, on Monday. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


Mr. Craven, an actor of several years’ standing, has latterly turned 
his literary ability and his knowledge of stage requirements to good 
account. His drama of ‘‘ The Postboy” at the Strand was a well- 
deserved success ; but his new piece, ‘‘ The Chimney Corner,” at the 
O.ympic, is remarkable for the manner in which the author has 
obtained the highest melodramatic effects without any exaggeration 
or violation of probabilities. The construction of the piece is good 
and the dialogue smart and easy; a little straining after point is, 
perhaps, its greatest fault. In this piece Mr. Robson is fitted with 
apart thoroughly suitable to his peculiar genius, a part requiring 
the most delicate discrimination, the most thoroughly artistic 
rendering. It is needless to say that in Mr. Robson’s hands it 
receives full justice, and when the curtain falls the audience 
can searcely tell whether their laughter or their tears have been most 
predominent at the honest, kindly-hearted, irascible little chandler. 
Mr. Horace Wigan has a speciality for making great effects in small 
characters; his delineation of a half-imbecile nonogenarian is most 
admirable, and not in the least repulsive. Ali engaged in the per- 
formance are good. Mrs. Leigh Murray, so buxom, so tender, so 
motherly; Miss Hughes, pleasantly and unaffectedly interesting ; 
Mr. Gordon, earnest and gentlemanly; and Mr. Gaston Murray 
(who has studied under a good master, and acquired much of his 
art), highly cool and villanous. 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM AND HIS CLERCY. 

Haventon-Le-Skerne is a pleasant village, the rectory of which 
is worth £1300 a year, and its population is about 1000. Close to 
Haughton stands the large town of Darlington, with a rapidly- 
increasing population already amounting to 15,000, with three 
churches and three incumbents, dividing among them the munificent 
sum of less than £600 a year, and with Curates to pay. Haughton- 
le-Skerne has just become vacant by the death of the late Bodleian 
Librarian, Dr. Bandinel ; whereupon the people of Darlington 
memorialise the Bishop of Durham to alienate part of the revenues of 
Haughton for the endowment of a new district in Darlington, to be 
in the Bishop’s patronage. The Bishop declines to do it. He has 
scruples of conscience; he wishes that he could find “some more 
equitable proceeding by which the income of the Darlington clergy can 
beimproved.”” Sach a plan “shall meet with his cordial co-operation ;” 
but as things are, and destitute as Darlington is, it is for the railway 
company, and not for the Bishop's living, to provide for the 
spiritual necessities of Darlington. though the good Bishop 
“would have been glad to express his high sense of the value of Mr. 
Minton’s (one of the Darlington clergy) services, and the satisfac- 
tion it would afford ‘him to hear so good a man had his stipend in- 
creased,” still Dr. Villiers ‘cannot feel it to be the proper course 
to take from the income of Haughton -le-Skerne to apply the same in 
furtherance of the good cause in Darlington.” Whatever the good 
cause in Darlington may be, the Bishop forgets to explain what the 
good cause at Haughton-le-Skerne is, All that his Lordship says 
is:—T have already given the living of Haughton-le-Skerne to a 
gentleman whose talent, piety, and pastoral activity,” &c. The 
Bishop does not add that the talented, pious, and active gentleman's 
hame is Cheese, and that he is twenty-eight years of age, and has 
married the Bishop’s daughter. In this gentleman's behalt his 
father-in-law did one little job which set all the clergy in Carlisle in 
aflame. And now, before he has been six months in Darham, he 
lias repeated the blunder. 

Writing of this gross instance of nepotism, a correspondent of the 
Perm s says :—“* When certain livings in the diocese of Durham were 
‘ssigned to the Bishops of Chester, Manchester, and Ripon, Dr. 
Longley persuaded the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to leave undis- 
seh the patronage of five or six valuable raral benefices, 
faughton-le-Skerne among the number, on the express ground that, 
e oerived of them, the Bishop of Durham would have no means of 
a equately providing for and remunerating such clergymen aS had 

‘stiuguished themselves by long and useful services in the large 
orthern towns. Dr. Longley told his clergy generally of this 


‘rrangement. Are we to suppose that his successor was left in igno- 
rance of it?” 


eeannaine tn Tk Anmy —The movement for the abolition of the brutal 
Southey ‘logging in the army continues. A public meeting was held in 
bated ark on Tuesday night, on which occasion Mr. Layard severely repro- 
tae system, and exdibited that of the “cat-o'-nine-tails,” 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


Literature. 
The Russians at Home. Unpolitical Sketches. By SutTmerLtanp 
Epwarps. Wm. H. Allen and Co. 

“Tt is astonishing,” says General Damas, in “The Lady of Lyons,” 
“how much I like a man after I have fought withhim.” ‘To like” 
and “to be interested in” are nearly synonymous terms, and it is 
with nations as with individuals. ankind are not all brothers. If 
they were they would know each other better, and probably would 
never fight at all; for, putting facetiousness and cynicism aside, 
family fights are rare exceptions. Fighting usually arises from 
mutual want of knowledge, which is proved by the eagerness with 
which we pick up information about any nation with which we have 
just made peace. If Franchi had only wounded, instead of having 
taken the life of, Chateau Renaud, there is little doubt that Chateau 
Renaud would speedily have been in a position to make an arrange- 
ment with Levy fréres for a Life of Franchi. Five years after the 
treaty that guaranteed the integrity of the Eastern gentleman who 
was indisposed, we are still warmly interested in whatever comes 
from Russia, or is about Russia—and, like the General quoted 
above, it is astonishing how much we are beginning to like 
the Russians after we have fought with them. The ball was 
really opened by Lieutenant Royer, of her Majesty’s ship Tiger, 
who, for the trifling consideration of liberty, liked the Russians 
so much that he promised not to fight them again; and 
even Lord Forth could not deny the national hospitality in giving 
the stranger a “warm reception.”” Lake and Teesdale, also, to judge 
from “Our Captivity in Russia,’ infinitely preferred the Russians 
whom they attacked to the Turks whom they defended. Even Dr. 
Sandwith must have prescribed for them harmlessly. 

“The Russians at Home” tells more about the people, if less about 
the country, than any amount of absolute “ Murrays ”’ could possibly 
effect. It is emphatically of the modern description of travellers’ 
tales, It might be dared to say that Mr. Sutherland Edwards has 
no conception of the height of any one tower on the Kremlin, and 
that he would fail to caleulate the number of snowballs that a winter 
might furnish to a given street in Moscow. He has devoted himself 
essentially to observations of the people; to the eternal “ habits, 
manners, and customs ;” to what they eat and drink, or read; what 
music they like, what plays they see, and to their institutions 
generally. This is precisely what was wanted; for, with the 
honourable exception of Mr. Sala, writers on Russia have always 
given one style of book—a book compounded of measurement and 
scene-painting, confused political disquisitions concerning the 
country’s future, a few ghosts from the Court of Catherine, the 
story of Pestal being pounded (for the young ladies, because a song 
was written about him), and the statement that the Russians drink 
tea and thrash their servants with thick sticks. The “ Englishwoman 
in Russia” was certainly of a fresher description ; but the writer’s 
experience had been limited, a curtailment that would have been of 
more value if applied to her credulity The first line of Mr. 
Edwards's book indicates its novel character by giving the startling 
information that the Russians talk Russian. That such information 
should be startling sounds like a paradox ; but the fact is, if the reader 
will consider, he will remember his old impression that the Russians 
talk French. That language is certainly spoken amongst diplomatic 
people and the highest cultivated classes; but all but the very few 
refresh themselves with their habitual flood of consonants as surely 
as the English speak English and the Choctaws Choctaw. In proof, 
all the journals, with one or two exceptions are in the native tongue, 
and the most important works in English and French are regularly 
translated and largely diffused. The chapters in the present volume 
on journalism and the literature and drama of the country are of 
great interest. There is a censorship of the press, biit it is always 
exercised with a discretion that points to the discovery of the 
desidt ratum— a wise despotism. In Russia a journalist or a dramatist 
may abuse Government officials as much as he pleases—which 1s 
usually a great deal—and express his opinions freely ; but if he writes 
lies they will be carefully expunged (as is also the case with imported 
papers) with a little machine which neatly takes off every particle of 
the obnoxious printer’s ink. English people will draw from such a 
censorship a comparison very “odorous” to the French. The 
dramas, which, by-the-way, are all comedies, appear to be excellently 
humorous, and all to tura upon the fraudulent tendencies of the 
Executive. The translated specimens of these, and the fables 
of Griloff, are of value for showing the turn of Russian 
thought. It was imagined that they had no literature ; but, 
on the contrary, there is a periodical press as copious and at 
least as high-toned as that of any other country ; whilst in 
the important matter of price it is cheaper than any literature in 
the world. The Russians practise literature more than the arts, and 
patronise the opera more than the drama. A noble may write as 
many books as he pleases ; but he will scarcely condescend to exhibit 
a painting—in which delicate distinction he is borne out by the 
nobility of England, in which country, curiously enough, Royalty 
itself is the solitary instance known of Art being practised by the 
bearer of a title. In many matters the Russians are the very reverse 
of the English. In St. Petersburg morning calls are made in London 
evening costume. People never drink without eating, and always 
eat last; so that in the event of a Russian and an Englishman 
dining together, and being mutually hospitable, the effect of the old 
lady in “ Pickwick,” “ swelling visibly’ over the tea, would be as 
nothing to the frightful calamities that might befall the two 
polite but ignorant acquaintances. Tea-drinking is the really great 
national institution. The Americans will “ liquor-up’” an “ eye- 
opener” or a ‘corpse-reviver” after striking a bargain; the 
English will probably talk it over a dinner; but the Russian will 
certainly celebrate the event with a few cups of tea and a slice of 
lemon. Traktirs, or teahouses, are almost literally teahouses, and— 
from the fact of the leaf being imported overland, instead of in the 
dismal hold of a ship sailing in ruinous climates—the tea they pro- 
vide is stated to be beyond comparison better than anything that 
can be obtained in England. 

A very valuable and interesting paper is that on “ Winter ; at 
Home and in the Streets.” It will not do to forget that Russia is a 
cold place, although many travellers come back and say it is nothing 
compared to an English January. By the same rale Anglo-Indians 
say that Calcutta is not hotter than London in July; but, perhaps, 
both travellers do not take into consideration the preparations made 
to remedy the annoyance. Triple windows are common in Russia, 
astonishing curtains ; garments so thick that strong people only can 
walk in them; and fires are of a kind to scorch fhe skin merely to 
read of them. Ladies will be glad to learn that when the Muscovite 
nose is frozen it is white, a colour greatly to be preferred to the 
Imperial purple and Magenta tones which gave so gorgeous and 
animated an appearance to our streets during the memorable frost of 
1860-1, ° Vigorous exercise with a snowba'l is the only compromise 
if you would retain the central organ; but Mr. Edwards was not so 
fortunate as to see a philanthropist in the streets rush, snowball in 
hand, at an icicle and a brother ; but other travellers manage to see 
it as regularly as a French gentleman sees an English wife sold in 
Smithfield Market. As the cold attacks the nose, so we may say that 
winter really cuts up the face of society. The trades absolutely 
stopped are numerous The stream will not turn the mill, the 
mortar becomes stone and will not spread, the plough canuot even 
scratch the stern surface of the earth. The miller is not daunted, | 
but actively plies the hammer and the adze; the bricklayer throws 


the shuttle, and the ploughman handles the facile sledge-whip. 
Jackof twotrades everybody must be. This, therefore, is an advantage, 
as nobody has ever “ got no work to do-o-o ;”’ their Coventry weavers 
are never distressed from any cause whatever; their preachers 
are never abused by their Bishops for building churches with money 
intended for poverty-stricken soup; and their magistrates are never 


driven to execute the disgusting and revolting office of administering 
the donations of the unthinking, the reckless, and the charitable. 
And will our wearied, worn-out English go and settle in Russia ? 
They cannot go to America, for the very negroes laugh at them for 
performing menial offices. The English, especially, are fond of a 
little litigation, be it civil or criminal, and also of rendering the best 
assistance to the poorest wretch whom they find suffering under a 
hedge or see knocked over by a drunken cabdriver, Let us see how 
he would fare in Russia :— 

The Russian police find their profit in every crime or misadventure that 
is brought beneath their notice. If a lodger in an hotel misses anything, 
and informs the police of his loss, they will make him pay for laying his 
complaint before them ; they will make the re pay for suffering 
things to be stolen from his hotel ; and if they know the thief they may be 
at the same time receiving money from /im in consideration of not taking 
him into custody. A lowe of my acquaintance had a book stolen from 
him, and, having traced it to a bookstall, was foolish enough to give the sus- 

ected thief into custody. Gladly did the policeman take the thief, gladl 

id the thief go with the policeman. The loser of the book in the meanwhile 

had to appear time after time at the police-oflice and to give money on each 
occasion, until at last he was allowed to withdraw his charge on payment 
of two roubles. A Frenchman who lived in the principal commercial street 
of Moscow assured me that if he caught any one stealing from his shop 
(which sometimes happened) he never thought of handing fim over to the 
police. He had done so, he said, too often; for, once mixed up with the 
police, there was no getting rid of them, and to obtain justice was out of the 
question. ‘What, then, do you do with a detected shoplifter!” I asked. 
“* We take him into the room at the back, thrash him, and then kick him 
out into the street,” was the reply. ‘‘We know, at all events, we shall not 
see him again. He is glad to get off so easy—and so are we.” This horror 
of the police is so great that a Russian will avoid the body of a dead or 
dying man lest the alguazils should see him and accuse him of the murder, 
with a view to extortion. A friend of mine was in the Troitza restaurant 
at Moscow one aay when a merchant suddenly fell dead from apoplexy. In 
an instant the tables near him were deserted. There was no one to untie 
the expiring man’s neckerchief. The first thought of every one was how to 
escape the police. 
This is all very bad. A drunken sailor ~ Rateliff-highway, rolling 
in riches after his cruise, would not be able to “ square” Mr. Yardley 
or Mr. Selfe with as many sovereigns as they would fine him pennies. 
Russia is full of hardships and inhumanities. True, it is a large 
country, and one man’s eyes cannot see all over it. Naturally, we 
should be inclined to attribute it to the despotic system, were it 
not that in Republican countries we find precisely similar evils. We 
suspect that it 1s really the result of a certain ingenious faculty for 
“taking advantage” in the people—a faculty which is of course the 
reason of their success as diplomatists. 

The tenor of “The Russians at Home” will astonish the 
reader—it will probably convince. Written in a clear style, which 
irresistibly conveys the idea of truth, the book describes the 
Russians as they appeared to Mr. Edwards—very worthy, intelligent 
people, of sound hearts and brains, accomplished, and improving. 
Certainly the Russians were never so well spoken of before. 
Sometimes, however, the author attempts to paint the Russins 
white by laying charcoal thickly on others. He finds certain faults 
in the Russians, truly, but then he proves that they exist in the 
English also, and the Russians have many virtues which the Eng- 
lish have not. Some of the worst features of Russian life must 
inevitably disappear with the abolition of serfdom, now rapidly 
proceeding. The serf when free will no longer conceal the 
existence of a valuable mine because he will know that he 
will be paid for working it. In every way society will improve, and 
that much-talked-about ‘future of Russia” will be an astonishin, 
strength which there is no reason to fear will be used fora | 
purpose. 

This book may be recommended as embodying a large amount of 
varied information concerning Russia in the pleasantest possible 
form. Every page has the advantage of being readable, and is 
always fresh in what it has to say, and in the manner of saying it. 
In fine, Mr. Sutherland Edwards has written about the Russians 
precisely that which handbook travellers are incapable of writing, 
and the book is, therefore, one to be read, and not, like the handbook, 
calculated to make confounded that which was already confused. 


Photographs of Paris Life: a Record of the Politics, Art, Fashion, 
and Anecdote of Paris during the past Eighteen Months. By 
Crroniqugvusk. W. Tinsley. 

It is an ignoble confession, serhans; but we have been entertained 
by this Imperial puff, with its little bits of scandal, criticism, fashion, 
and what not. We like, for instance, to read the fashions; no lady 
can go into tulle illusion, guipure, and all that, with greater zest than 
we do, such is the inborn frivolity of our character. We are not, 
however, going to quote the fashions for the Jast eighteen months, 
but only to give a scrap or two of anecdote and information out of 
what has tickled our own humour here and there. 

Beginning at random, what do our readers think of an eatable 
bouquet ? This is said to be an accomplished fact. ,While the flower 
is still on the stem it is coated with sugar, and so allowed to ripen in 
the sun. A nosegay and mouthgay of this kind is reported to have 
been sent to the Princess Clotilde, and roses are got up in the same 
manner. What a French idea! What an opening for romantic 
poisoners! A despairing lover can now propose suicide to his 
sweetheart by sending her a bunch of sugared ranunculus, and she 
can reply by a bunch of sugared nightshade. 

An actress with a very fine figure went to an artist to ask him 
to sketch her a dress for a new part in “ Le Cid.’’ She said it must 
be modest, but must show her shoulders, her ankles, her arm, &e ; 
she wished to be chary of her charms, and yet to display them to 
the best advantage. ‘'I see what you want, madame,” said the 
artist, ‘quelque chose qui laisse tout voir sans rien montrer’’— 
soneeing which will let everything be seen without showing any- 
thing. 

“Chroniqueuse”’ stands up for crinolines! Nobody knows how 
comfortable they are, says she, in hot weather; and she is quite sure 
Miss Martineau has never worn one, or else she would never have 
said what she did in Once a Week. It is pretty certain that that 
lady does not wear crinolines, for we have been informed that such is 
the state of her health that in her Ambleside retreat not even friend 
or servant is permitted to enter her room, except at stated times. 
As has often been publicly stated, her complaint 1s head-disease, and 
a sudden tap at the door might kill her; the actual arrangement 
enables her to know when to expect anybody, 

We shoald not be dealing fairly with La Chroniqueuse if we did 
not mention that she is strictly proper and strictly Protestant. She 
reminds vhe demi monde of the gay city that “virtue alone is 
happiness below ;”’ and she gave up the “ descent of a rocky pass ” 
that she wished to make rather than comply with the suggestion of 
the guide that she should say an Ave Maria, as he would not 
answer for her neck otherwise. This sets one thinking. Doubtless 
there are twenty thousand women iu England at this moment, all 
leading lives as empty as a bladder, who would rather be burnt than 
say an Ave, 

“ Chroniqueuse,” by-the by, tellsa story about a new line of female 
industry, which we will abbreviate :—An old man and his daughter 
being in lodgings, the fatlyer fell ill, and could not go to his work, 
The landlord supposed he would be unable to pay the rent, and 


| kindly told the girl she might pay whenever she could, and need not 


distress herself. “Oh,” said she, “Il earn enough to keep us both,” 
“How?” “Taman avangeuse d'ouvrage ” (an advancer or expediter 
of work). “And pray what is that?” ‘The girl then explained 
that while ladies were supposed, in the absence of their lords, to be 
finishing crochet, embroidery, &c., at home, the fair creatures in 
reality went out and about on their own little truant errands, 
employing the avangeuse to do the work for them. Next morning 
the wife produces her knitting or what not to her husband, wha 
praises her industry and goodness, and thinks what a capital thing 
fancy-work is for amusing women, Certainly, they manage these 
things cleverly im France, 
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THE GREAT THEATRE AT MOSCOW. 


La Scava at Milan, Her Majesty’s Theatre, the Paris Opera, the 

Movant Garden, have all their devoted admirers, who believe 
Latte Jy in their superior size, elegance, or convenience, and patronise 
as ‘edulously ; and they doubtless each of them boast of some 
them. 6° erfection which they hope to hold unrivalled. | 

There is another candidate for universal admiration, however, 

hich, although it lies at an inconvenient distance for most travellers 
he st its superiority, ranks high both for splendour of decoration 
i ivast extent of area. This is the Great Theatre of Moscow, 
pata wey _ superintendence of M. Albert Cayos, Architect to 

» Co ussia. 

a thie magnificent edifice we find a detailed description in Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards’s new and interesting work, entitled “The 
Russians at — This we cannot do better than quote for the 
fi rs :— 

nS ing pa the winter of 1853, during a rehearsal, the 
theatre at Moscow caught fire, and, with the exception of the outer 
walls, was burnt to the ground. During the year 1854 there was no 
‘Great Theatre;’ but in the spring of 1855 the masons and brick- 
layers set vigorously to work, and the whole theatre, with all its 
jecorations, was completed in a year and four months. — It is true 
that the builders raised our Covent Garden from its ruins in less than 
half that time, and that the entire Winter Palace in St. Petersburg 
was erected in a twelvemonth ; but to finish the Moscow Theatre, the 
most finished that exists, in a year and four months (including a 
winter of nearly six months, during which it is impossible for brick- 
lavers to work), was a very creditable performance. 

““M. Cavos, the architect of the new theatre, had already been 
engaged, to remedy some fault in the construction of the St. Peters- 
burg Opera House which caused the singers to. be heard to great 
disadvantage, and which had always existed, This theatre was first 
erected in Catherine’s reign. It was recon- 
structed, and, having been burned down, re- 
constructed again by Alexander I. At last 
the Emperor Nicholas called in M. Cavos, 
who had been mentioned as the man of the 
situation. M. Cavos pulled down the interior 
and rebuilt it, when it was found that not 
only was the theatre admirable for sonority, 
but that the stage was wider, and the salle 
more spacious, and altogether handsomer 
than before. 

“ At Moscow, then, M. Cavos had, toa 
great extent, to do what he had already done 
at St. Petersburg, only that at the Moscow 
theatre the space was greater and the recon- 
struction more thorough. There, as at the 
St. Petersburg Theatre, the acoustic problem 
has been solved most satisfactonly. Not 
the slightest sound is lost, there is not the 
least tendency to an echo, and you can hear 
equally well in all parts of the house. 

“There are five rows of boxes at the 
Moscow Opera House, besides an amphi- 
theat.e and a gallery, or ‘ paradis,’ which 
occupies the whole of the top tier. There 
are sixteen boxes on the pit tier, thirty on 
the grand tier, or bel c¢tage, and twenty on 
each of the amphitheatre tiers. Every box 
in the theatre has a room, or ‘cabinet,’ 
attached to it; those on the Del étage have 
‘cabinets,’ which are so many little draw- 
ing-rooms, furnished with sofas, mirrors, 
and damask hangings. The usual allowance 
of chairs for each box is six, but there is 
plenty of room for ten or twelve persons, or 
even more, according to our Western notions 
of theatrical comfort. Each person taking 
a box is as much the proprietor of it for the 
evening as if it were his ordinary residence. 
It holds as many as you like to put into it; 
and, of course, for this very reason it is a 
proof of very bad taste to fill it. 

“The Emperor has two boxes at the 
Moscow Theatre—one for gala nights in the 
middle of the bel étage, very magnificent, 
and reaching to the tier above; the other a 
comparatively quiet affair on the right of 
the stage, but, at the same time, the most 
richly-decorated proscenium-box ever seen. 
Adjoining the latter is a lofty and splendidly 
furnished drawing-room leading to a re- 
tiring-room These apartments, to which 
there is a special staircase and entrance, are 
always prepared for the Emperor when he 
18 in Moscow. Opposite the ordinary 
Imperial box is one set apart for the 
Ministers of State. 

“For the general public there are on the 
ground floor about five hundred stalls. Each 
stall is a separate armchair, in which you 
can enjoy as much space as you would desire 
in any drawing-room. There is a passage 
down the middle of the ‘stalls’—as in the 
pit of Her Majesty's, only wider—and there 
18 a passage all round them; so that at 
any period of the evening you can walk 
quietly to or from your place without incommoding either yourselr 
or your neighbour. — * 
- oe ng of stalls is regulated by their proximity to the stage, 
Ttalicnes y the attractiveness of the performances. When the 
oT are playing, the chairs in the front rows let for six roubles 
for th a sige the back rows for five and four roubles. A bureau 
joel " e of tickets, attached to the theatre, is open all day and 
on eat he Performances, but no money is taken at the doors; nor, 
en pita ihe theatre, are you required to give up your ticket, or 
aadite = “he e, to show it. Each ticket entitles the holder to a seat, 
thon = er that there may be abundance of room for some two 

se Persons no such thing as ‘standing room’ is recognised. 
ahh Brd i know the way to your place, there are plenty of 
Nit ie =r © point it out to you; and it is for the place you pay, 
heats th mar admission. The Russians take their servants with 
tice are fall, prac. and in the winter the wide corridors on each 
perhaps te tiel them. They mount guard at the back of the boxes, 
and walling iclsing the music or, more probably by far, the audience, 
Untie the x 4 an readiness to call the carriage at the first nod, and to 
Sisters on ripiches which are inclosed the furs and goloshes that their 
bule i theg  gerecbes will put on before venturing from the vesti- 

Teme be steps of the portico to their covered sledge. 

Seats with se teay ete that behind the stalls there are rows of 
let for bong: =e (liké"the stalls at Her Majesty’s Theatre). They 
the performan ~ the price of the stalls—two or three roubles during 
Re bear os of the Italians, and three-quarters of a rouble after- 
wT and correspond to our pit. 
r ay ips speeareney of the interior is brilliant and imposing. 
tributed with Le is employed in the ornamentation, but it is dis- 
a delicate ligt t bles The panels of the boxes are white, ribbed with 
thedeee belt tue, and are adorned with a gold scrollwork, the 
of gold; se fs white. The two proscenium-boxes seem built 
Appearance, j ey are very lofty, and have a light and elegant 
hangings a3 n spite of the richness of the decoration. All the 
6S are of crimson damask silk, 
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“But the most remarkable thing about the interior of this theatre 


has yet to be mentioned. 


“Tn the construction of boxes the architect bas had the happy idea 
of combining the Italian with the French style. The retiring-rooms 
represent the Italian boxes, the boxes themselves the French ones. 
The crimson hangings adorn and partly conceal the former, which 
are thus made to resemble the private boxes at an Italian Opera 
House ; while the latter unite and form one large balcony, like the 
French balcon, or the dress-circle of an English theatre. During the 
performance the inhabitants of the boxes come forward, and the 
ladies’ toilettes are seen to advantage, as in the French theatres. 
During the ent'racte they retire to their miniature drawing-rooms, 
or ‘loges @ I’Italienne, as-M, Cavos calls them, and receive their 
friends in the Italian style. 

“It is like going out of your real domestic drawing-room into the 
balcony to see some show, and then returning inside when the show 
is at an end, 

“The drop-scene, an admirable painting by Duzi, a Venetian, the 
colour of which harmonises perfectly with the decorations of the 
theatre, represents the triumphal entry of Prince Pojarsky and 
Minin, the cattle-dealer of Nijni Novgorod, into the Kremlin, after 
the liberation of Moscow from the Poles in 1612. | Minin and 
Pojarsky are seen on horseback approaching the Holy Gate, and 
surrounded by groups of enthusias ie peasants and citizens. The 
women are dressed in kakosniks and sarafans, like the Russian wet 
nurses in the present day, and the men in caftans and girdles, the 
unchanged and apparently unchangeable costume of the Russian 
peasant. Prince Pojarsky, too, wears the Oriental costume habitual 
to the boyars until the time of Peter. The picture is very dra- 
matic, and it has the advantage of recalling one of the most popular 
eras in Russian history. 

“The lighting of the theatre is effected by means of one enormons 


CHICHESTER CATITEDRAL, 


central chandelier, which burns oil, and ninety candelabra, each of 
which bears seven wax tapers. The candelabra are equally distributed 
along the five rows of boxes, but on ordinary occasions only those of 
the bel étage are made use of. When, however, the Emperor 
appears in state the whole theatre is lighted up, and the brilliant 
effect of the lumination is heightened by the number of diamonds 
displayed by the ladies of the Court. No one is admitted except by 
invitation, and all the men have to appear in uniform.” 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Ture spire of this cathedral, and the tower and supporting arches, 
were totally destroyed by the storm which raged half over England 
last week. 

For some time past the attention of the architect, Mr. Slater, 
has been directed to the restoration of the south-west and north- 
west piers, which were in a very defective state; every precaution 
has been, or was in the course of being, taken to give the tower 
proper support, but on Sunday last some of the old stonework gave way, 
and workmen were set on to strengthen the supports ; still no fear of 
such a calamity as we now record was entertained. ‘Two eminent 
engineers and the cathedral architect were of opinion that the spire 
was safe. During the morning of Thursday week a very ominous 
cracking, giving way of plaster, and falling of pieces of stone, gave 
warning of danger, and on the workmen returning from dinner they 
were ordered to discontinue work and leave the building. By this 
forethought their lives were saved. Another fortunate circumstance 
is, that in falling the spire, according to eyewitnesses, crumbled 
into itself, the area of ruin being little larger than the space occupied 
by the tower and its supports. The transept, nave, and choir remain 
apparently safe. The fall seemed to be a gradual subsidence. The 
spire preserved its erect position until the vane vanished beneath 
the roof. In about five seconds this beautiful structure became a 
mass of ruins. It was an object of beauty for miles around, and 
served as a landmark to the traveller, go which way he would. 


The Bishop and other inhabitants residing in houses adjacent 
to the cathedral had timely warning. 
exception of portions of the north and south transepts, is 
apparently uninjured, 
accelerated the fall. 
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The fabric, with the 


The gale of the previous night doubtless 


Chichester Cathedral consists of a nave and choir and transepts, 
forming the cruciform plan usually adopted in buildings of its class. 
At the east end is attached a Lady chapel, now used as the cathedral 
library, and at the west end there were two towers, though one of 
them became ruinous, and was removed during the last century. 
This cathedral has usually been classed among our smaller and least 
interesting cathedrals ; but, nevertheless, in the massive and lofty 
detached belfry tower, in the unusual arrangement of double aisles to 
the nave, and, above all, in the spire, placed in the centre of the 
building, rising to a height of 272 feet, and only surpassed in altitude 
by two other spires in the kingdom, it possessed features which, in 
the opinion of those who have much studied it, raised it te a high 
rank of estimation. 

In the autumn of 1859 certain alterations were determined upon 
in memorial of the late Dean. The object was to remove the fittings 
of the choir, to which part of the building the perfomance of Divine 
service had been hitherto confined, and to make the whole 
church as far as possible available for the use of the congregation. 
No alteration of the structure of the building was contemplated. 
The removal of the fittings, such as pews, pulpits, and wood floors, 
stalls, and organ gallery, was accordingly proceeded with. The organ 
gallery was placed across the church, nearly under the western arch 
of the four which supported the spire, and had under it a stone 
screen, commonly known as Bishop Arundel’s shrine, and this com- 
pletely shut off the nave from the central and eastern part of the 
cathedral. The shrine formed no part of the construction of the 
building, being, in fact, four centuries newer than the walls near 
which it stood, and with which it was 
wholly unconnected. The removal of the 
stallwork and shrine disclosed some serious 
defects in the supports of the great western 
arch of the tower. The four arches and 
their piers, or supports, belonged to work 
erected at the end of the twelfth century, 
and were, therefore, more than 700 years 
old. The tower was added about the year 
1200, and the spire was placed upon it about 
200 years later. The piers bore the enor- 
mous addition of weight with difficulty, and 
settlements and displacements have oc- 
curred at various periods, particularly about 
the supports of the south-west corner. 
Those discovered on the removal of the 
fittings were like the old fractures which 
had long been open to observation, and 
accordingly excited no apprehensions; but 
it was subsequently found that the western 
piers were split vertically, and the stones 
much crushed and fractured. The necessary 
reparation was immediately commenced 

As a precaution, strong framings of tim- 
ber were placed under the west, north, and 
south arches, which, up to the last mo- 
ment, exhibited no sign of weakness what. 
ever. In November last some part of the 
new work in the north-west pier was ob- 
served to yield slightly, having then been 
finished about a month, and a slight 
movement was also detected in the south- 
west pier, certain of the old fissures extend- 
ing themselves thereby mto the new work. 
These were carefully watched, and it was 
believed that when time sufficient should 
have passed to allow the new work, which 
had been constructed in “lias” mortar, to 
solidify, they would be unimportant. On 
the 14th ult. a change was observed ; cracks 
in the south-west and north-west piers 
began to enlarge, and it was determined at 
once to erect additional supports to the 
piers. Active measures were adopted. After 
the usual Sunday services on the 17th in 
the nave, which had been temporarily 
sereened off, the church was taken pos- 
session of by the workmen, who have, with 
but little intermission, pursued their task 
by night and day down to the hour of the 
final catastrophe. It soon became evident 
that the heart or core of the piers was 
rotten ; the task of sustaining on each pier a 
weight exceeding 1400 tons thrust forward 
the facing on every side, and when the 
masonry was restrained in one place by 
props and shores the restraint caused it 
to bulge on the adjoining surfaces faster 
than it was possible to apply remedies. 
The terrific storm of wind on Wednesday 
night caused these difficulties to increase 
with alarming rapidity, but the efforts of 
sixty workmen appeared still to offer some 
possibility of ultimate success, when at 
three anda half hours past midnight they 
quitted the building. On their return, how- 
ever, after less than three hours’ absence, it was found that the 
shores and braces exhibited many signs of suffering from the 
enormous strains to which they had been subjected. The force of 
men was increased, and various expedients to strengthen what was 
strained were put in requisition. The crushing and settlement of 
the south-west pier had caused a serious pressure on the top of the 
south-east and north-west piers ; the entire separation of the church 
walls from the western supports of the tower had become evident ; 
heavy stones burst out and fell; the core of the south-west pier 
poured out, crushed to powder ; and the workmen were cleared out 
of the building, and the noble spire left to its fate at a quarter past 
one. Not more than a quarter of an hour later the tower and spire 
fell to the floor with but little noise, forming a mass of near 6000 


| tons of ruin in the centre of the church, and carrying with it about 


20 feet in length of the end of the nave, and the same of the 
transepts and choir. The spire, in its fall, at first inclined slightly 
to the south-west, and then sank gently into the centre of the 
building. The appearance of the fall was that of a large ship 
quietly but rapidly foundering at sea. 

The cathedral has been subject to many changes. The original 
cathedral was founded and the building completed towards the 
close of the eleventh century. In the year 1114 it was injured 
by fire, and, though restored, it was entirely destroyed by a 
second fire in the year 1186. Bishop Seffrid is said by some 
historians to have built the church from its foundations. that 
as it may, it is agreed that his building is the nucleus of the 
existing cathedral. It consisted of the nave with its single aisles, 
the centre arcade, with its lower tower and transept, and of the 
choir. Its architecture shows the marks of many periods. The 
lateral towers, up to the second tier, belong to the original church ; 
that facing the south exhibits four elegant examples of early Norman 
arches ; the arches in the third tier are of the tall, lancet shape. 
The central tower was begun by Bishop Nevill in the year 1222. The 
spire was raised about the year 1387. It is the central tower and 
spire that have perished. 
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OPERA, CONCERTS, AND NEW MUSIC. 
Tur charming “Domino Noir,” admirably played, is now the 
sole attraction at the Royal Italian Opera, which, 
infiuence of Auber’s delightful music, is crowded every evening. 

At Her Majesty's Theatre Mr. Vincent Wallace's ‘ Amber 
Witch” was to have been produced on Thursday. The performances 
at this strangely-regulated establishment flow take place only four 
times a week, it being found necessary to close the house every 
Wednesday and Friday throughout Lent. It has been asked why, 
if Mr. E. T. Smith thinks fit to observe Lent at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, he neglects it both at Drury Lane and at the Alhambra ¢ 
The explanation of the apparent anomaly is to be found, we believe, 
not in any Puseyistic notions entertained by the spirited proprietor, 
but in this simple fact, that the ancient license granted to the 
“ Opera House” forbids performances of any kind on the two Lenten 
fast-days. This same license (a curious document in many respects) 
gives the lessee special permission to hold masquerades, a kind of 
entertainment which in the days of Handel, our first great operatic 
impresario, was fashionable and ‘‘ by no means vulgar.” There is 
not much abstinence iu Lent nowadays; but we are glad that at 
other seasons of the year the director of Her Majesty's Theatre 
abstains from getting up masked balls. 

The success of the Monday Popular Concerts cannot well increase. 
Whenever they take place the St. James’s Hall is crowded, and 
occasionally—especially on the Beethoven nights—some hundreds of 
applicants for admission have to be “ turned away from the doors,” 
as the phrase goes. The directors are not so impolite as that, but 
they are unable to find places for a great many who are most anxious 
to hear the quartets (led at present by Vieuxtemps), the duets for 
violin and piano, and the piano solos—executed alternately by Miss 
Arabella Goddard and Mr. Charles Hallé. At the last concert but 
one the sonata of Beethoven dedicated to Count Waldstein (op. 53) 
was performed. ‘The theme of six notes which, according to the 
Russian critic, M. Lenz (the author of “ Beethoven et ses trois 
styles”), ‘pursues the listener like a gadfly,” in the hands of Mr. 
Hallé stung the audience into enthusiasm, We were unfortunate 
enough not to hear Miss Arabella Goddard play Beethoven's last 
sonata (op. 111) at the concert of Feb 25 ; but we shall not willingly 
lose the opportunity of hearing this admirable pianist perform at the 
next concert, in company with M. Vieuxtemps, the beautiful and 
now thoroughly popular ‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” At present, whenever 
the Kreutzer Sonata is performed at the Monday Popular Concerts, 
the audience applaud each movement as formerly they would only 
have applauded a ballad by a third-rate composer. 

“ Merrily, merrily over the Snow,’’ Schloesser’s celebrated song, 
arranged as a brilliant piece for the pianoforte by T. Mauss (Boosey 
and Sons). Is this song of Schloesser’s really celebrated ¢ If so, 
is it at all original? However that may be, Herr Mauss has turned 
the tune into a pianoforte solo which, like all his compositions, is 
well written, and which is showy without being over difficult.‘ Le 
Corsaire,” galop brillant pour le piano (same composer, same 
publishers), is, however, superior as a piece, and has a more legitimate 
claim to be styled “ brilliant.” 

Mr. Balfe’s new opera of “ Bianca, the Bravo's Bride,” has 
furnished pianoforte-arrangers, transcribers, fantasy - makers, and 
dance-manufacturers with copious and rich materials for the exercise 
of theircraft. First,and certainly not least welcome, are the ‘Favourite 
Airs,” admirably (and conveniently) arranged as pianoforte solos, in 
three books, by the experienced hand of Radolph Nordmann (Boosey 
and Sons). This, as our contemporary the Musical World has well 

inted out, presents both the readiest and the pleasantest means of 

oming thoroughly acquainted with the beauties of an operatic 
work ; and, in the instance of “ Bianea,”’ the superfluous elaborations 
and difficulties of the orchestral score have been most skilfully 
modified by the arranger, without altering the composer's harmonies, 
or otherwise interfering with his design. ‘Three Gems,” from 
the same opera, have been treated by Mr. Brinley Richards, one of 
the most elegant of “arrangers.” The first ts the graceful ballad, 
which its own expressive tune and Miss Louisa Pyne's exquisite 
singing have made so popular—Bianca's “ Power of Love,” in short— 
“Twas he, my only thought.” ‘The second is the animated song of 
“Gold rules the world.” The third and last is “ What sunshine 
bright,” the vocal brilliancy of which has been most happily caught 
and transferred to the keyboard. 

‘Fantaisie Brillante,” by Jules Brissac (same publishers), is a 
clever and showy piece, constructed upon two of the most striking 
melodies in the opera, * "T'was he, my only thought,” and “ Glorious 
wine.” 

“A Brilliant Fantasia,’ by G. A. Osborne (same publishers), 
trenches on other ground. How greatly Mr. Osborne excels in this 
kind of writing, what a skilful pianist and what a practised musician 
he is, our readers need scarcely be reminded. His utmost care has, 
seemingly, been bestowed upon the fantasia before us, one of the most 
agreeable and striking points in which is the very happy use he has 
mode of the broad phrase of melody (“ From my childhood didst thou 
pray me”), which Miss Pyne delivers in the grand duet with the 
Duke, in the third act of the opera. 

“‘ Fantasia de Boudoir,’ by M. Kuhe (same publishers), is perhaps 
second to none of the foregoing in interest. Three of the most 

pular motivi—‘ He was my only thought,” “ Glorious wine,” and 
** What sanshine bright” (the theme of the rondo finale)—are knit 
together with thegraceand facility peculiarto Herr Kuhe. This boudoir 
fantasia, moreover, flattering as it is to the pianist, has the advan- 
tage of being unusually accommodating to the fingers. ‘‘ Galop 
Brillant” for the piano, by the same expert arranger (same pub- 
lishers), is a thoroughly honest and vigorous transcription of the 
galop inthe last act. Add to these the “ Bianca Polka,” the “ Bianca 
Galop,” the “ Bianca Quadrille,” and the “ Bianca Waltz,” by Henri 
Laurent (same publishers), all effectively written. 

“ Notre Dame,” Romance for the Piano, by Emile Berger (Boosey 
and Sons), is an extremely attractive little piece, illustrating, as it 
were, in music a story of devotion. We have the “ Anvelus,” sup- 
posed to be accompanied on the organ; the “Ave Maria,” and the 
‘ Priére a la Vierge.”” The themes are by Pergolesi, but the treat- 
ment, which is both ingenious avd happy, is M. Emile Berger's own. 

“ Toujours gai”—Galop Brillant pour le Piano—Joseph Ascher 
(Boosey and Sons)—is one of this clever and fashionable pianist’s 
most avimated productions, and thoroughly bears out the significa- 
tion of its title. It is appropriately ascribed to M. Leopold de Meyer, 
who, we are very glad to hear, has almost entirely recovered from his 
recent severe illness. 

Schubert's “Serenade” and Schubert's “ Ave Maria,” by Kuke 
(Boosey and Sons). These are arrangements or transcriptions of two 
. of Schubert's most beautiful lieder, in the form of short, brilliant, 
and moderately difficult “caprices.”” Four more are announced— 
“The Adieu,” ‘The Wanderer,” “The Praise of Tears,” and 
“* Thine is my Heart.” 


Noveitsts anp Dramatists. —In the Court of Common Pleas, on 
Monday, judgment was given in the case, “ Reade v. Conquest,” in which 
the question was raised whether dramatising a novel without the consent 
of the author is a breach of copyright. ‘' Never Too Lite too Mend”? is 
the work referred to in the present case, which had been dramatived at the 
Grecian Theatre. Mr. Justice Williams, in delivering the opinion of the 
Court, Jaid it down that statutable copyright was the exclusive liberty of 
printing or otherwise multiplying copies of a work; that the representation 
BD peersogd om npg spon te 5 pubeation ; that copyright in pub- 
s n y statute ; and, cons:quently, that ¢ 
Gy piven dee ts Gelentent. , quently, that judgment muet 

Tux Fuorrivs Stave Cast.~-Proceedings bave been taken in the Court 
of Common Pleas, Upper Canada, in the case of Anderson, the fugitive 
slave, He was brought up on a writ of habeas corpus, the object being to 
obtain his release on the ground of the informality of his original commit- 
ment, The yr eerd Betges Lerpaneap ee on wehaien! — the writ of habeas 
corpus being expressly ¢ 3, . 
result was received wi! satisfuetion. et noon eee eee 
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BRITISH “INSTITUTION. 


It is usual to commence a notice of the British Institution with a 


thanks to the complaint that the exhibition is not so good as that of the Academy. 


Were it otherwise, most accounts of the Academy exhibition would, of 
course, begin with the remark that it was no better than that of the 
British Institution. A more just charge is much against the 
“British” when it is stated that the pictures submitted to its 
committee are often absurdly and unfairly hung. No one seems to 
know how this hanging committee is composed—whether of artists, 
of amateurs, or simply of the patrons of the institution, who, in 
many cases, are neither the one nor the ether. All that is certain in 
the matter is, that many of the best exhibitors are dissatisfied with 
the positions assigned to their pictures—not on the ground, 
merely, that the most conspicuous places are not given to 
them, but because they are badly hung with reference to the 
pictures surrounding them. There was a time (we are told) 
when the hanging at the British Institution left nothing to 
be desired; but now artists seem to have lost all confidence in 
those mysterious and, for the most part, unknown persons to whom 
the management of the place is intrusted; and many of our most 
celebrated painters, who, under other circumstances, would doubtless 
contribute occasionally to its annual collection, now refrain from 
doing so altogether. The arrangement of the pictures this year has 
been so remarkably unsatisfactory that Mr. Frith (not a contributor 
himself) has thought fit to write a letter on the subject to the Times, 
in which he suggests, with much reason, that the hanging of the 
works should, iu future, be confided to some known, competent, and 
responsible persons—such as artists of reputation, of whom a certain 
number should be members of the Society of British Artists or 
Academicians. We have not heard that there is any likelihood of 
this suggestion being acted upon. 

One of the most clever and striking pictures in the present exhi- 
bition is Mr. Jobn Gilbert's view of the interior of Rembrandt's studio. 
Here the artist has chosen precisely the sort of subject suited to his 
particular genius ; for genius—that is to say, facile, inborn power— 
of a certain kind Mr. Gilbert undoubtedly possesses. His scenes 
from Shakspeare and Cervantes, such as he has painted only too 
often, do not, it is true, give us any great notion of his humorous 
powers, or of his perception of character ; but he has more than a 
talent for the mere representation of externals and for picturesque 
grouping. ‘The figure of Rembrandt in the said “ Rembrandt's 
Studio” seems to us well posed and effectively painted in all respects. 
The chief personage (whose characteristic features and attitude, as 
handed down to us by himself, have been well caught by the modern 
artist) is standing before his easel executing the portrait of a prim, 
quaint-looking old lady, stiffly but picturesquely attired, whose 
similitude might have appeared in one of Rembrandt's own pictures, 
The various objects of art and otber materials for study—vases, 
articles of costume, old armour, &c.—are admirably rendered, and in 
the most effective disorder. 

Mr. F, Wyburd exhibits a charming picture of a tender, saintlike 
young girl walking in an Italian or Tyrolean churchyard, and a very 
graceful and expressive figure of Undine. 

Mr. Calderon, in his * Retreat from Moscow,” has depicted an 
incident such as might have been caused by a great many things 
besides the calamities of the “grand armée” in Russia, and which 
by them would scarcely have been occasioned at all A soldier, 
desperately wounded, is taking leave of a lady at the gate of a con 
vent. It must be presumed that she bas just taken the veil, and 
this may somehow be connected with the battle of Borodino and all 
the rest of it. But, whatever the story may be, the subject is cer- 
tainly well painted, as far as execution is concerned, especially the 
figure of the wounded soldier. 

‘One of the best works in the room is decidedly Mr. Goodall’s 
reduction of his “ Improvisatore” in the midst of a group of Italian 
fishermen, exhibited the year before last at the Royal Academy. 
The original is well known, and has been universally admired. The 
diminished copy is fully worthy of it Indeed, a more faithful repro- 
duction on a small scale — preserving all the spirit, and without 
losing one merit of detail, could scarcely be imagined. 

Mr. G. Smiths “ Rustic Breakfast” is remarkable for its exquisite 
finish ; but it is in all respects a charming little work. 

The subject of Mr. Barwell’s ‘“ Anxious Moment”’ is well chosen 
and equally well treated. All the interest of the spectator is centred 
in two personages —a benevolent-looking doctor, with an expression 
of serious doubt on his countenance, and a young woman, who, half 
in hope, half in despair, is grasping him by the hand, and looking 
agony into his face as she waits for his decision as to the fate of a 
patient whom he has just left in an adjoining room. The story is 
told plainly, forcibly, and with true dramatic power. 

Mr. H. Weigall, who is chiefly known as a truthful and eflective 
portrait-painter, has a picture called “ Consultation,” in which the 
consultants are two graceful young ladies, one of whom, dressed in 
white, is reclining in a chair, while the other, attired in black, is 
standing up by the side of the fireplace. The whole of the back- 
ground (especially the objects on the mantelpiece, with the side 
light falling upon them) is admirably painted. The girls are simply 
what we sappose they are intended to be—interesting. 

We have already noticed Mr. Barnes's card-sharping scene (of 
which we last week published an Engraving). Of the other cha- 
racter-pictures Mr. Erskine Nicoll’s Irish scenes are among the 
most remarkable. 

Our best and (by a long interval) second-best animal-painters are 
both represented at the British Institution. Sir Edwin Landseer's 
offering is a picture of a goat lying bound on a burning altar. The 
goat's head is as fine as anything Sir Edwin ever painted. Mr. 
Ansdell’s work is large and staring — the subject being Spanish mules 
and oxen drinking at a trough. 

The exhibition contains an abundance of landscapes, many of them 
very clever, and of which we may have something to say on another 
occasion. 


Tae Ducny or Cornwat.—The accounts of the Duchy of Cornwall, the 
inheritance of the Prince of Wales, for the year 1860, have been laid before 
Parliament. The receipts during the year, froth rents and other sources, 
amounted to £58 625—above £2000 more than in the previous year. The 
expenses of managemené were £6115; repairs and permanent improvements 
took £1949; chariiies, superannuauions, and law charges, £1779; salarics 
of officers of the Stannary Court, £1097; property and other taxes, £1717 ; 
allowing, as the result, a sum of £45,073 to he appropriated for payments 
to, and investments for, his Royal Highness—a larger sum by above £4000 
than in the previous year was paid to the Prince's trustees and treasurer. 


Parocutat Neoixct.—A monetrous case of parochial negligence was 
brought under the notice of the magistrate at Thames Police Court on 
Saturday. It was paged a poor woman living at Ratcliff that her child 
had been found dead in » upon which an inquest had been held, and a 
warrant issued for its burial. Too poor, however, to purchase a coffin, 
application was made to the parish for one, which was refused. Oonse- 

uently there, in their single apartment, have been living, eating, and 
sleeping a father, mother, and two children, with the dead body still 
unburied, for a fortnight. 

Murper or aw Enoiien Clown At Coxstantinopye. — The Levant Herald 
says:—‘'A cowardly murder has been committed near the Téké, under 
circumstances of such trivial provocation as give to the crime an unusual 
degree of guilty cruelty. Three masquers—one of them a woman—were 
swaggering noisily down the street in the quarter in question, as Howard, 
one of the English clowns at Soullier’s Circus, and some friends were 
leaving a café in the neighbourhood. The dominoed ruffians, with whom 
scurrilous license passed for wit, addressed some remark of the former sort 
to Howard an4 his companions, to which the Englishman promptly replied, 
From ‘chafing’ the word play soon grew to worse, and the masquers still 
coming off second best, one of them sidled up to r Howard and stabtel 
him deep in the abdomen, ruffians then fled, but pursuit being made 
the woman was seiged; her male companions succeeded in making good 
their escape down a couple of the narrow and dark lanes in the neighboure 
hood. Howard died during the night, The assass'n is eaid to be an Italian 
saws tothe police, One of bis associates, a tinker named Maroo, is in 
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DISASTROUS CALE. 

One of the severest gales that has visited this country for mayy 
ears swept over the metropolis and many parts of the provinces oy 
Wednesday night, and continued to rage with more or less fury unti] 

Friday morning, last week. Accounts from various districts teem 
with particulars of damage done to life and property, and some of 
the casualties are of a very unusual character. 

In London many of the houses were shaken to their foundations 
and much damage was done to property. On Thursday evening 
(when the storm was severest in London) the north wing of the 
Crystal Palace, which was used as a store, was blown down. The 
building itself is uninjured, not a single pane of glass having been 
broken init. But the destruction of the north wing was 80 complet» 
that only a huge pile of rains—broken columns, shattered glass, and 
fragments of painted woodwork—remained to mark the spot where 
it had stood. A gunpowder explosion could not possibly have shat. 
tered the place more effectually. The woodwork was broken in smal] 
pieces, the cast-iron columns were broken bs like glass, and the tic. 
rods twisted and torn into every shape. Fortunately, there was 
nothing in this wing but the empty pens used at the late poultry 
show and a number of garden-seats. 

The roof of a house in the Clapham-road fell in, and occasioned 
the loss of three lives. Many stacks of chimneys fell to the ground 
in one case causing the death ofa child. A very large portion of the 
Figangle picture of Venice at the Surrey Gardens was destroyed 
The Church of St. Mary, Lambeth, adjoining the Archbishop's palace, 
was much damaged by part of the leads and the roof being carried 
away. 

Among the most severe sufferers by the gale are Messrs. Curtis 
and Harvey, the well-known gunpowder-manufacturers, at Houns- 
low, for at their manufactories at Hatton, about two miles from that 
place, five buildings, used as “‘green-mills,” were destroyed by ex. 
plosions. Fortunately, owing to timely hints being taken of the 
probable severity of the storm, precautions were used, and the work 
men removed from the buildings before the explosion took place. 

A portion of the spire of Spring Grove Church, near Isleworth, 
was carried away by the violence of the wind; and at one house in 
the same locality the lead was torn from the roof and taken a con- 
siderable distance. 

At Gravesend the weather was the most violent known for many 
years past. Several boats and ships were driven from their stations, 
and in some instances boats were found keel upwards below the 
town. All down the river much havoc was made among the shipping 
and small craft. 

A correspondent, writing from Plymouth on Thursday week, 
says :— 

A heavy gale of wind blew here from the south-west last evening; it 
— about eight p.m., and lasted till after midnight. About eleven 
o’clock the French brig Augustine, belonging to Mr. Theodore Dubigion, of 
Nantes, from that port to this, with 700 quarters of wheat, consigned to Mr. 
Bowden, which urrived at midday yesterday, parted her cable and ran on 
the Batten Shoal, where she broke up. The captain and two of the seamen 
were picked up. The remainder of the crew, three in number, and a hand 
lately shipped, were drowned. This morning not a vestige of the vessel 
remains beyond a few floating planks. 

The hurricane blew down the telegraphic wires near the Bristol 
station, and the down mail-train ran into and became entangled 1 
the wirer. The passengers walked on to the Bristol station and 
were forwarded by special train. The mails were delayed about 
eight hours, and did not reach Plymouth until half-past eight 

heavy gale from the westward blew over Southampton A 
Jersey vessel at the quay was damaged during the night. Much 
damage was done. 

The beautiful spire of Chichester Cathedral, together with its 
tower and supporting arches, fell in with a erash on Thursday after- 
noon. We give the particulars of this accident in another column. 

At Worcester a tree fell upon one of the tollhouses outside 
the civy, completely crushing in the roof. A woman in bed narrowly 
escaped. Trees in hundreds were blown down, and a great number 
of chimney-stacks and walls. At Evesham a stack of chimneys fell 
upon a house, crushing through the roof into a room where a woman 
was sleeping, but who escaped with a fright. 

The city of Gloucester felt the full severity of the gale. Besides 
trees thrown down all over the Vale of Gloucester, up which the 
wind rushed with great velocity, the ships in the Berkeley Canal 
and Gloucester Docks were damaged, and the railway station 
belonging to the Great Western and South Wales companies, was 
almost demolished. 

At Northampton a portion of the house of a Mr. Groom fell in, 
and, with the exception of two female servants who slept in another 
part of the house, the whole of the family were buried beneath the 
ruins. However, in about three hours Mr. and Mrs. Groom, both ot 
whom were severely injured, were extricated from their perilous 

ition. ‘Two children were also got out comparatively little hurt, 
ut the nurse, with an infant about twelve months old, was 
dead. At Reading the gale was very strong, and the uprooting of 
trees and the blowing down of chimneys were incidents of frequent 
occurrence. A correspondent says that the spire of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral is out of the perpendicular, and some anxiety is felt for its safety 
in conseyuence. From Liverpool we learn that on Thursday evening 
the wind gradually increased in violence until about nine o'clock in 
the evening, when it blew a perfect hurricane from the south. The 
damage done to shipping was very great, owing to the manner in 
which the vessels knocked about in the Mersey. At Weston-super- 
Mare a considerable portion of the spire of the new church was blown 
down, and the material falling through the roof of the building 
reduced it almost toa ruin. The storm raged terribly in Warwick- 
shire too. The anemometer at Lloyd's marked thirty-six pounds 
hp sg the square foot on Thursday evening week at half-past 
six o'clock. 


Narxow Escarge reom Drath ny Porson.—The crew of the Boxer, of 
Colchester, lying in the ‘Tyne, have had a narrow escape from an awful 
death. The master and men, it seems, had partaken of a pudding, and 
were shortly after attacked by dangerous symptoms. The cook, who made 
the pudding, had taken the flour for it trom a locker, and, on searching the 
locker, a parcel of arsenic wasdiscovered. The parcel had been found in 
the cabin, and the mate, imagining that it was flour, had put it into the 
flour locker, The cook, on going for the flour for the pudding, had thrust 
his scoop into the parcel ; but, not liking the contents, he had withdrawn 
the scoop, and had taken his flour for the pudding from the usual source. 
Some particles of the arsenic had adhered to the scoop and got mixed up 
with the flour, and had occasioned all the mischief. The poison had been 
on board the ship two years, and was the remaining quantity of a parce! 
sent aboard to destroy worms in the ship’s bottom. The men are out of 
danger. 

CHaror AGAINST Mr. Latno.—A serious charge has been made against 
Mr. Samuel Laing, the new Finance Minister for India, In 1852, as one of 
a company, he entered into a contract with a Mr. George Wythes, of 
Reigate, to construct a railway from Hamilton to Toronto for the sum of 
£325,000. The railway cost £418,672. It is charged that, after Mr. Laing 
had ceased to be a director or a shareholder, he went to the board meetings 
and advocated the claim of Mr. Wythes, and that Mr. was all this 
time, while contracting with Mr. Wythes, while presiding over the 
meeting of the Great Western shareholders and getting them to adopt the 
Hamilton and Toronto line, the partner of Mr. Wythes in this very con- 
tract. These statements are made in the report of a committee of investige- 
tion into the affairs of the Great Western of Canada. 

Tux Emrenon ov Avstrta v, Day.— Application was made to Vice- 
Chancellor Stuart on Wednesday for an injunction to restrain Messrs. Day 
and Son, lithographers, from printing what were termed “ ious notes ” 
ofthe Hungarian nation. The Emperor of Austria, through bis Ambasea- 
dor, was poo ; and Louis Kossuth appears os a co-defendant, As ect 
forth in the bill, 100,000,000 floring in nominal value of these novo were 
completely, or nearly, manufactured, and were intended to be sold or other 
wise broughtinto circulation in Hungary; that this was done without the 
sanction of the plaintiff, the Emperor of Austria; was a violation of bis 
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LAW AND CRIME. 
THE YELVERTON CASE. 

tat which has for some days past been 
the Court of porarpee rive o% 
‘Jaims precedence, in point of interest, 

a Oe outiee more immediately domestic. It 
ais bronght by a Mr. Thelwall to recover 
59 odd for necessaries supplied to 
defendant's wife. The defendant is the Hon. ape 
Yelverton, heir apparent to the Viscounty 0} 
tyonmore. By his pleas the defendant denies 
that the lady to whom the necessaries are alleged 
to have been supplied is his lawful wife. The lady, 
whom for the present, at least, we will designate 
Mrs. Yelverton, is therefore interested in the 
highest degree in the success of the plaintiff, who, 
indeed, has been induced by her to bring the action 
in order to try the important question raised by 
jefendant’s conduct and by his plea. On the other 
hand, the defendant has in the decision of the 
matter an interest far greater than the amount of 
the debt, masmuch as since his alleged marriage he 
had contracted another. Therefore the decision of 
this question of liability for a debt wall collaterally 
declare whether or not the Hon, Major Yelverton 
has committed bigamy. If so, it follows as a 
further consequence that his second marriage 
is invalid. Miss Teresa Longworth, afterwards 
Mrs. Yelverton the first, is a lady of family, with 
an income of £200 per annum, and casually 
made the acquaintance of the Major one 
night upon the passage by steam from Boulogne 
to Folkestone. The two sat side by side, and the 
Major gallantly offered the lady a share of his plaid 
to cover her knees. They appear to have conversed 
on animal magnetism and the odie force. They 
parted, and for twelve months after there was no 
correspondence between them. At the expiration 
of that period the Jady, being then in Italy, desiring 
to send a letter to a relative in Albania, inclosed it, 
by the advice of her banker, in a communication to 
the Major, then at Malta, requesting him to post the 
inclosure there. Tbis was the commencement of a 
correspondence from which we shall shortly have 
occasion to offer some curious extracts, and which, 
aided by some powerful attraction which Miss 
Longworth considered as odic force, but which is 
not always dignitied by that mysterious title, 
ultimately drew the lady to attend as a nurse in the 
hospital of Galata while the Major was serving with 
his regiment in the Crimea, They soon met, and 
the Major proposed marriage, with the condition of 
secrecy, on account of a promise said to have been 
made by him to his brother to marry only a lady 
able to discharge his debts. Miss Longworth 
declined the terms of the proposed union, but the 
friendship between the parties continued. In 1857 
the lady, being in Edinburgh, was visited by the 
Major, who again urged upon her a secret marriage, 
and explained to her the facility afforded for the 
project by the law of Scotland. She still refused. 
He read to her the marriage service, and claimed 
her as his wife upon the ground that sufficient cere- 
monial had been performed by such reading. Miss 
Longworth, nevertheless, declined to live with him 
is his wife, and fled to Wales to escape his impor- 
tunities. While she was there he frequently wrote 
toher, and at length prevailed on her to cross to 
Ireland in order to be married by a Roman Catholic 
priest ‘To this she at length consented, promising 
secrecy, and they were married, according to the 
forms of the Roman Catholic Chureh, by the Rev, 
Mr. Mooney, parish priest, at Rostrevor, Lreland. 
Miss Longworth, it may be here mentioned, was a 
Roman Catholic. Whether the Major was or 
alleged himself to be of that faith will probably be 
one of the points at issue in the case, as will be seen 
by the concluding portion of the following report :— 
At this point of her examination Mrs. Yelverton 
fuddeply became much confused and agitated. She 
trembled violently—her eyes were steadfastly fixed on a 
gentleman who occupied a seat immediately opposite the 
witness-box, She fell back exhausted and fainting. The 
greatest compassion was felt for her by all present, and 


Trestoratives bad to be procurcd and used before she ap- 
peared to recover, 

Plaintit’s solicitor communicated with Mr. Whiteside, 
Who said ~My Lord, I understand the agitation of the 
witness is cansed by the presence of the defendant. I 
would, therefore, request that your Lordship would ask 
the defendant to withdraw. 

The Chief Justice—I cannot order him to do so. IHis 
Presence if a matter entirely of taste and feeling. 

Mr. Brewster—Of course the defendant will withdraw. 

The jefendant then got up to leave, but delayed some 
time, the agitation of the witness continuing. : 

. A Juror said—We are of opinion, my Lord, that the de- 

“ndant ought to withdraw, seeing that his presence dis- 
Composes the witness. 
; The defendant then withdrew, but the witness was un- 
le to answer Mr. Whiteside for some moments, owing to 
er continued trembling. 

Air. Brewster, cross-examining witness, said—Did you 
over tal the Rey. Mr. Mooney, at Rostrevor, that Major 
. verton was a Protestant !—No. Now, I put it to you, 
ove you ever tell him so under the seal of confession ! 

~XPression of great dissapprobation.) Witness—I will 
; iswer the question if your Lordship wishes. Chief 

ustice—I have no wish on the subject. You may 
pnewer it if you please. Mr. Brewster pre@ed the ques- 

ve Sergeant Bullivan—The question is now pressed, 
- aie I will release the seal as far asIcan. Wit- 
nee ey: nave no objection to answer the question. I 
ne id say so, in confession or otherwise (Loud and 
rr a d applause in court), Mr. Beewster—Well, my 
eh at this is a court of justice Serjeant Sullivan— 
: pol on aa ’h a question as that is put. Chief J ustice— 
+ — have never before heard that question put. 
ee versie admit that, but in a desperate case — 
Neeat Arnau may be a desperate case, but I never 
ree me & question put. Mr, Brewster—I would not 
rib Yel @ question ofa clergyman. Chief Justice—If a 
pat eyman is asked what was told him under the seal of 
ne ion the rule is that he is not pressed if he declines 

J . ; 7 I think the same rule applies to penitents. 

n Mrs. Yelverton'’s marriage she 
a requested from 
husband a half of the plaid which had originally 
ki e = their mutual introduction. After the 
a marriage Mrs. Yelverton agreed togo abroad 
pk fr husband, by rho she was left at Bor- 

ay onsequence of his leay d B 
expired, He shortly ene 
t little 
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How does she get on? 
awake, and dreamt of her 
log alll st 5°15 matin. Hada bath, and 
Li wa” Tarter of an hour write to small Tooi-tooi. 
v) , Me Andro get the key? I turned it in the er- 
iis leh tas ee = resoer wp to ask her to keep 
rhe ought up your dresses, but 
omy erly and discovered ite ut ive o'clock, 
with the address she gave attached— 

think. Dearest « Toot-tooi, you 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


must get well and strong, and we'll have a lark next 
autumn yet, and have no more false alarms (or real 
ones). Iam very miserable at leaving you, especially in 
such a weak state. Next time we have to part we must 
both start to travelin different directions, forthe necessity of 
doing something is naturally a relief to the mind. I began 


towry again when in the railway to the amazement of a 


bonne and two pretty girls in her charge—one of the 
latter, a small fairy about twelve years old, found me out 
in the fact, and announced it, at the same time wanting 
to console me, Good-by, carissima mia, Write or get 
Madame to do so, Sempre ate. Mille bacie-—Carto. 


Mrs. Yelverton, being left i i i ich | 
, g left in a situation which | have the child baptised legitimately—to satisfy the 


only the fact of her marriage could render unequivo- 
cal, wrote thus appealiogly to her husband ;— 

Dear Carlo,—You asked my forgiveness and received 
it without a word of reproach. There is no need of 
excuscs or disguising of facts which medical men who 
have attended me have confirmed. Neither was the 
malady a slight one, as you are trying to persuade your- 
self. My sister is wilness, and you may be convinced by 
coming to see the wreck Iam now. I shall not die, as 
you say; she has saved me. But it is somewhat hard to 
lose health, eyesight, and every beauty in the prime of 
life. Du reste, it these my sufferings, for your sake, 
have not endeared me more, do not think there is any 
more obligation imposed upon you; let it be forgotten— 
requiescat in pace (it will be remembered in both our days 
of reckoning, and that is enough). As to the other 
business, I do not see any other course than to tell your 
mother the truth as you had proposed doing. Surely she 
will forgive and help you. She has a mother’s heart and 
aclever head. Do not, in the hope of patching mutters 
up, throw away our last chance of united happiness. 
Events have rushed so swift to a crisis it is not possible to 
stem the tide. We must cling fast together, or we shall 
be lost to each other. Our past cannot be reacted in the 
future. Do not, for the sake of a mere chimera, give up 
areal lifelong enjoyment. You have already broken the 
spirit of your promise: what is the bare letter good for? 
I do not ask you to rush on to immediate ruin, but your 
mother will keep the secret for your sake, and through 
my friends he can never hear. I eure not about the honour 
of sceing your family, but I must be protected from all 
possibility of another Bordeaux exposé. Imputations in 
open courts upon my fair fame as a woman are not to be 
borne. I need not quote “ Cwsar’s wife’’—every man must 
feel the same—and I am sure that were there a man in 
the case you would not let him go unpunished. You 
will recollect that I told you before I consented to keep- 
ing the marriage secret that this, and this alone, was the 
only sacrifice I could not willingly make for you. That 
vile thing wanted to make a claim on the plea that you 
had deceived her, and introduced an improper person 
into her house, in order to abandon her. Imagine, if 
you can, the misery I have gone through. ‘Think of 
your own sister in such a position. You say you never 
think—that is a fib. In your present position it is posi- 
tive you think a great deal; but you fear to disclose your 
thoughts. May I guess? You think, perhaps, that it 
would be better for us to keep apart for a long, long time, 
until circumstances remedy themselves. ‘This may be 
wise, but s0 very hard; even now time hangs like an in- 
cubus upon me. ‘Tempus fugit seems a fallacy, I should 
be tempting you to come over, only I am so very ugly 
that you could not love to look at me. It is strange you 
do not miss me more, We have never lived together long 
sufficiently, If we could remain together for six mouths, 
then you would, You are a very good Carlo to write me 
often; it is the only pleasure left me. I cannot see to 
read or write; my days are so long and dreary; my 
nights restless and feverish ; your letters the only point 
I have to look forward to; so pray think of me. 1 often 
lie awake from daylight waiting for the postman, 1 
will seal my letter; but I bad already taken the 
precaution about signing. . . . Please write directiy. 
I feel so nervous and anxious to know what your 
mother will say. I trust it was she who opened the letter. 
Any of your sisters would not dare; s0, after all, 
perhaps, there is not much harm done; but I shall be 
glad when you go, Caro mio, think, at least, of the hap- 
piness we have known together ; soentire, so unbounded. 
Is there any other joy in the world to be compared to 
reciprocated love? How everything on earth became in- 
different but our two selves. You said I was the dearest, 
small Tooi-tooi that ever lived, and I thought there was 
not in the wide, wide world another Carlo like mine. 

THERESA YELVERTON, 


To this letter, said the counsel for the plaintit, 


she got no answer. She ;heard he was at Leith. She 
went there and met with his brother. She appealed to 
him to declare their marriage. He said he was a ruined 
man, and asked her to go to Australia. She refused. He 
then said, if she went to Glasgow, he might manage to 
come to her. Ife left her. On the 26th of June he went 
through the ceremony of marriage with the widow of the 
celebrated Professor Elward Forbes of Edinburgh. Mr. 
Yelverton still enjoyed the respect of the world. Women 
of fortune and rink refused to believe the defendant’s 
lying story. She had, by every means in her power, 
from time to time, sought to bring him face to 
face with her. Mr. Thelwall had known her as the 
wife of Major Yelverton. He supported her, and 
he now brought Major Yelverton to the bar of justice to 
compel him to discharge this duty of social lite. They 
had, under the hand of the priest, the certificate of 
the marriage, and he (Serjeant Sullivan) was prepared to 
submit it in evidence. 

With reference to this certificate of marriage, and 
to the ceremony itself, a strange scene took place on 
the examination of Father Mooney, the officiating 
priest, who was called as witness for the plaintifl, 
and who, after admitting —the word may seem 
strange, but is here applicable—that both parties 
attended at his chapel, knelt before the altar, that 
he read the service, asked the parties respectively 
whether they would accept each other as man and 
wife, denied all knowledge of having seen a ring, 
but saw “him” (Yelverton) “just turning his 
fingers round on her fingers ”’ :— 

Did you put questions of that sort to them? The 
question I put to him was, what was his religious 
belief! He said, “I am not much of anything.”’— 
I asked him what did he mean by that, and [ 
said, ‘Are you a Roman Catholic!” ‘TI am not,” he 
said. ‘* What are you!” I said, and then the lady said, 
“Don’t mind. Ieis not confirmed yet. He went with 
me frequently to places of Catholic worship, but he is not 
confirmed yet.” I said, ‘‘ Whatare you!” and he said, 
‘*Tam a Protestant Catholic.” It was b-fore he said this 
that she interposed.—Are you sure the word ‘‘ Catholic” 
was used? I am sure.—Are you sureit was used by 
him? Iam.—And you are sure it was used by her! I 
had not the least doubt of her being a Catholic.—Was it 
after that you put the question, ‘‘ Wilt thou take this 
woman to be thy wife?’ Allow me to tell Answer 
first, was it after what you have stated that they agreed 
to be husband and wife? Yes; they agreed to be hus- 
band and wife.—At the altar after that! Yes.—And you 
were within the rails? I was,—Are you sure the word 
**Catholic’? was used? Iam.—Are you also sure the 
word ‘* Protestant” was used? Protestant Catholic,— 
But * Protestant ” was used! It was. 

The witness received £10 from Mrs. Yelverton, 
This, he acknowledged, was not the usual fee for a 
renewal of contract, as he terms the ceremony per- 
formed. He was then asked, in cross-examination, 
whether he had made any entry in the register of 
marriage in reference tothe occurrence, and replied— 

No en'ry of that kind, and the iady would not allow me 
to make an entry. She asked me to enter it in my private 
register. I told her I bad no register but a public one, and 
she said that would expose ir secret. 


a Kathe 


Chief Justice—And it was not entered? 
entered. 

Nevertheless, he had subsequently given Mrs. 
Yelverton a certificate of her lawful marriage, a fact 
which he thus attempted to explain :— 

The reason was this: I received a letter from the lady 
telling me that she expected the arrival of alittle stranger, 
asking me for a certificate ; and I gave it for the purpose 
of cer that she was validly married, and that her 

hild might be baptised legitimately. That was the 
reason; andif [ had thought it would have been used 
for any other purpose than that for which I gave it—to 


It was not 


foreign clergyman into whose hands I thought it was to 
fall—if I thought it was to be used for this purpose, I 
would have cut off my right hand sooner than have given 
it.—Before you go back to Rostrevor answer me a 
question: Is it the practice, or is it usual, for Catholic 
priests to certify falsehoods under their hands? No. 
‘You may go down now. 

The evidence of the rev. gentleman is stated 
to have been received with repeated hisses from his 
auditors. The next witness was a justice of the 
peace who deposed to having, at a dinner, bantered 
the Rev. Mooney as to “the scrape he had got into” 
about this marriage. This witness says :— 

He intimated to me, in a very significant manner, that 
he had made them man and wife. He said he had in- 
curred no ecclesiastical censure. To take a rise out of 
him, and at his particular instance, I told him what was 
the law on the subject of marrying a Pretestant and a 
Catholic. IIe feared that he would be transported. 

A member of the Scotch Bar spoke as to the mar- 
riage law of his country, and deposed that a mutual 
consent was sutticient by such law, without the 
presence of a third party, to constitute such mar- 
riage. An acknowledgment of such consent is an 
acknowledgement of the marriage, and, moreover, 
habit and repute is in itself suflicient. Now, even 
defendant's own counsel, in his opening speech, ad- 
mitted (we quote his own words) 
the Major travelled with her in Scotland as his wife, 
and wrote both their names in the book which had been 
produced; but it was remarkable that he never wrote 
their full title if they were really married—namely, 
“The Honourable Mr. and Mrs. Yelverton.” It was an 
absolute necessity that he should have represented her as 
his wite, for they would never have been received in the 
hotels or anywhere in Scotland if it were supposed that 
they were not married people. 

Therefore, if the Scotch barrister’s statement of 
the law be correct, there can be but one opinion as 
to the result of the trial. If aman commits an act 
simply because it is impossible for him to do other: 
wise, he must accept, by the same rule, results 
which it is impossible to avoid. ‘“ Yelverton's” 
counsel, who styled the defendant thus abruptly 
himself, opened for the defence with unnsual can- 
dour, utterly repudiating any attempt at his justi- 
fication, and performing simply an advocate’s duty 
in begging the impartial consideration of the jary 
on the facts of the two alleged marriages (Irish and 
Scotch), intimating the line of defence to be the 
illegality of the Lrish by reason of one or both the 
parties being Protestants, and the non-compliance 
with the exigencies of the Scotch law with respect 
to the case put forward by the plaintiff, ‘The case 
will not be completed in time for us to record the 
verdict in this week's impression. 


In the Common Pleas, on an action brought by 
Mr. Charles Reade, the novelist, against the pro- 
prietor of the Grecian Saloon for infringement of 
copyright in representing a dramatised version of 
“ Never Too Late to Mend,” Mr. Justice Williams 
decided that such a representation is not an in- 
fringement of an author's right. The chief authority 
for this decision was the statutory definition in the 
5 and 6 Vic., cap. 45, of copyright as “ the sole and 
exclusive liberty of printing or otherwise multiplying 
copies.” 

POLICE. 

Henry Windsor, a boy aged thirteen, was brought 
before Mr. Yardley, charged withstealing a silver watch, 
value £5, the property of Mr. Thomas Isaac Ball, mission 
schoolmaster, of No. 44, Wellclose-square, 

The prisoner entered himself as a pupil at the school 
on Thursday week. On the following afternoon Mr. Ball 
left his watch on the mantelshelf in the back school- 
room. Several boys stopped in the school-room to eat 
their dinners, and among them was the prisoner, who 
took advantage of the schoo]master’s absence to run away 
with the watch. The prisoner was soon after appre- 
hended, and he then made a confession thatghe had stolen 
the watch and given it to another boy. 

The prisoner— Yes ; we got 5s. for it. 

Inspector Denny, of the H division, said the watch was 
soldtoa woman. He knew where it was, 

The father of the prisoner, a drover, said his son was 
a most incorrigible thief. He had done all he could to 
reclaim him, but all his efforts were fruitless. 

Roche, the gaoler, said that the prisoner had been in a 
reformatory and escaped, and that he had been in custody 
four times for felonies. 

The prisoner’s father said he wished his son to go to 
sea. 

Mr. Yardley—Honest boys are wanted for the sea 
service. It is probable I may send him to the reforma- 
tory school ship Cornwall. eis at present remanded 
until Monday. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

Notwirasianvive thatthe Bunk of England hos received an 
addition of about £300) 00 to it« steck of bullion, and that there is 
every p ospect of a reduction in the value of money, the demand 
for accommodation this week has been steady, and scarcely any 
first-class commercial bills have been done {n Lombard-street 
uncer from 74 to 8 percent. Inthe Stock Exchange. a8 mu h as 
9) per cent has been paid for short-period accommodation 

We have no change of im>ortance to notice in the value of 
Home Securities; but the market for them has been unsettled 
Consols, for Money, have marked 9144; for Account, 9ig %. Ke- 
duced and New Three per Cents have b en 919 §; Exchequer Bis, 
6s.,15 ,dis , Bank Stock, 234 to 236; lang Annuities, 16 1-16. 

Indian Stocks, &c,, have moved cff slowly. ‘Ihe Old Stock has 
been 223 to 215, the New, 994] the Scrip, 994 to 100) ; the Five- 
and-a-Half per Cent Enfaced Paper, 100 to 101; Ditto, Five per 
Cent, 94 to 95. The Boncs have sold at 19s. to 2/8. discount, and 
the Debentures, 999 

The Hoard of Trade returns state that the total value of our 
exports in 1860 was £135,812,617, aganet £130,411,629 in 1859— 


showing an increase of £5.431,268. Compared with 1858, the increase | 


is £13,25t.061, or near.y 15 per cent. 

The reports of the cifferent Marine Insurance Companies are, on, 
the whole. satisfactory. 

Advices from Shanghai state that there has been a reaction in 
the exchange of 14 per cent. At Hong-Kong the quotation 
remained a. 4s, 9d. 

A m derate business has been passing in Foreign Bonds, and 
prices generally have been gelrty maintained — Brazilian Five per 
Cente beve realired 99); Krezitian FP our-and-a-Half pee Cents, 
1858, 85§; Ditto, 1.60. 85), Buenos Ayres Six per Cents, 91 
Mexican,24; Peruvian Fuur-and-a- Half per Cents, 984, Portuguese 
Three per Cente, 464, Russian Five per Cents, 1044, Spanieh Three 

r Cents, 49; Ditto. New Deferred, 4lj, Ditto, Passive, 15. Ditto, 
Bore fiontes.6}, Turkish New Six per Cents, 649 ; Ditto, Four per 
Cents, 994 ex div.; aa Twoeand-a Half per Cents, 63) ; and 
Dutch Four Oxnts, 10° 

Joint sto flank Sharce have, on the whole, ruled steady ;— 
Kuwk of Egypt have been done at 19%; Bank of London, 62, | 
Chertered of India, Australia, and China, 31, London and County, 
$4) ex civ.; Loncon Joint-stock, 283, London and wi y 
61h, New bou'h Wales, 34); Oriental, 484, Ottoman, 178, Union | 

Gt 


‘Colonial dofernmest Securities have been rather extensively 
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dealt in, and prices have ruled firm:—Canada Six per Cents have 
marked 113; New Brunswick Six per Cents, 106}; New South 
Wales Five per Cents, 1871 to 187¢, 97; Nova Scotia Six per Cents 
106 ; and Victoria Six per Cents, 107§ : 

In the value of Miscellneous Securities no striking cuaeee has 
taken place:—Crystal Palace shares have sold at 29}; Electric 
Telegraph, 99 ex div.; English and Australian Copper, 34; 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 70 ; Ditto, New, 353 ; Sea and 
India Telegraph, 18; Royal Mail Stexm, 49}. 

A fairamount of firmness has been obarrved in the market for 
Railway Securities, and prices, generally speaking, have been 
Solriy SUPP muted. The ‘ calls” falling due in March amount to 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

Coan Excnance,—During the present week the arrivals of 
English wheat up to our mark: t, coastwise and by land carriage, 
have been on a very moderate schle. Good and fine samples have 
commanded a@ steady sale, at full prices ; but low and damp parcels 
have ruled heavy, at late rates. A fair amount of business has 
been passing in foreign wheats, at full quotations. Fine barley has 
commanded quite a much money as of late; but other descriptions 
have been very inactive. We have no change to notice in the 
value of malt. The transactions in all {kinds have been much 
restricted. Oats have realised extreme rates,and the value of 
both brans avd peas have been well supported. The flour trade 
has continued in a healthy state, 

Enotinn Cuknency.— Wheat, Essex and Kent, red, 448. to 683. ; 
ditto, white, 47s. to 7ls.; grinding barley, 308. to 338.; distillin 
ditto, 3us. to 37s., maiting, 3is. to 478.; rye, 328. to 378 ; malt, 
568, to 0s. ; feed oats . to 268.; potato ditto, 286. to 34s.; tick 
beans, 438. to dis.; grey peas, 378. to 41s.; white ditto, 40s, to 48s. 

rter, Town-made flour, 51s. to S78. ; country marks, 40s. 

wn households, 43s. to 488. per 2801b. 
Carr’ r.-— Moderate supplies of each kind of stock have been on 
offer this week, in somewhat improved condition. Generally 
speaking, the trade has ruled steady, and prices have had an up- 
ward tendency —Beef, from 3s. 2d. to 5s.; mutton, 3s. 8d. to 6s ; 
veal, 48. 6d. to 5s. 8d.; pork, 4s. to 4s. 10d. per 8lbs. to sink the offal. 

Newoatt anv Leapennatt.—The supplies of meat are moderate, 
aad the demand is steady, as follow Beef, from 28. 10d. to 
4s. 2d., mutton, 38.4d_ to 4s. 8d.; veal, ds, 2d, to 48. 8d. ; pork, 38. 6d. 
to 4s. bd. per 81b., by the carcass. 

Tes.—The public saics hela this week have gone off steadily, at 
full prices. Privately, the transactions are only moderate. By 
telegraph we learn that the shipments from China to Great Britain 
have amount to 60,000,000 1b. 

Sccas.—We have again to report e#treme inactivity in the 
dem and for nearly all kins of raw sugar , nevertheless, no quotable 
Change bas taken place in prices. Ketined goods have moved oft 
heavily, at 49s. 6d. to 504. per cwt. for common brown lumps. 
Crushe: and pieces continue steady. The stock is 51,000 tons. 

Corres —Good bold native Ceylon has realised 61s. per cwt 
Plantation kinds are quite as dear as last week. Other coffees 
support late rates. Tne stock is 6303 tons, against 6447 tons in 

10 

MoLas:xs.— West India qualities are in moderate request, at 
fiom 17s. tu 20s. per owt. 

Rick.—A few parcels of Arracan have changed hands, at 10s, 6d. 
percwt, ‘The stock is 30,641 tons 

Provtstons.—Geod and fine qu 


Merais.—Scotch pig iron has moved off slowly, at 488.34. cash, 
mixed numbers Fine Straits tin has sold at £122 perton. All 
other metals are dull 

Hors.—There is very little business doing in any kind of hops, 
ana pric’s are almost nominal, Midand East Kent Pockets, 80s. 
to 200s. , Weald of Kents, 60s, to 1408; Sussex, 6Us. to 140s. ; and 

88 to 1908 per cwt. os 
e pudic sales, at which about 50,000 bales will be 
offered, ha ommenced slowly, on easier terms. 
- Sor ron, TY little business is doing in this market, at (he late 
echine, 


Hay an Stkaw —Meadow hay, £2 to £3 5s.; clover ditto, £3 to 
£5 15s, wna straw, £1.08 to £1 18s. per load. Trade dull. 

Poraroxs.—The supplies are large, and the demand is heavy, at 
from fvs to 160s. per ton 

Oits.— Linseed oil is dull, at 285, per cwt. on the spot. Rape is 
quiet, at £46 108, to £103 ; cocoanut, 404. to 628 ; and fine palm, £16, 
spirits of turpentine 3!8 to 328,; rough, 9s 3d. per cwt. 

Tarnow.— Our market is steady, at bs, 94, per ewt. for P.¥.C.on 
the spot. The stock is 70,910 casks, aginst 32,940 ditto in 1960, 
Rough fat, 38. 14d. per Sip. 

Coa.s.—Best house coals, 21#. to 21s. 6d. ; seconds, 18s. to 198, 6d. ; 
Hartley +: t7s. 64. to 17#.0d.; oud manufacturers’, lir. 6d. to 18s. 
per ton. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 
Faivas, Fev, 22, 

BANKRKUPTS.—J. Durron, Walsall, Staffordshire, grocer.—J . 
Nixon Lncoln. painter.—C, Wiss, Liverpool, slate merehant.— 
kK. W Tiuuky, Weston-super-Mare, draper.—J__ Ran oe, Coventry. 
builcer. — W. Howse and T. Sanpeason, Liverpool, tea mer- 
chants. — W. Joun, Pontypridd, Glamorganshire, grocer. — 8. 
omITH, Fish-etrect-bill, City, builder. H.Gares, Louth, chemist.— 
8.W Livewven, Liverpool, merchant.—A.P and C. P. Stan DRiNG, 
Rochdale, iron and brass founders.—D, Paiviirs, Meath, Glamor- 
ganshire, grocer. W. H. Davis, Ash, Surrey, farmer.—A. R. Exay ‘ 
Chiswell-strec', Middlesex, upholeterer—T. P. Jonrs, Toxteth 
Park, Liverpool, boot manufacturer. 

SCOULCH pEQU EST RATIONS —G. Aircnison, New Monkland, 
shoemak+:.— 1). M’Guercon, Glasgow, tobacconist.—C. Prrney, 
Glasgow, manufacturing chemist —G. Fow ix, Turriff, Aberaeen 
shire, druggist —A. Parton, Kilwinning, Ayrshire, merchant.— 
J. Puiurs, Girvan, Ayrshire, grocer.- J. Gonpon, Inverness, 
peneral merchant. —K, Watson, Campsie, Stirlingshire, tin- 
smith, 


Toxspar, Fry, 26. 


BANKRU PTS.—W. D, Simpson, Crayford, Kent, brickmaker.— 
E. BOSE, Brighton, grocer.—J. Bo Hurt, Cambridge, print- 


seller.— f Beittnonam Gresham-street, City, auc ioneer. - 
T. Ke, St. Albans, Hertfordshire, licensed victualier. —J. 
Ca . Tonbridge- wells, Kent, boot and shoe maker.—W. Gairrin, 


y Regis, otaffordshire, anchor maker,—J. Weetsury, Glou- 
cesur, innkeeper. F Baorueaton, Middlesborough, Yorkshire, 
innkecper.—J. aunstey, South Wingfield, Derbyshire, hay 
dealer.—J. 5. Wurrrakse, Great Grimaby, Lincolnshire, eooper.— 
I. Fasecu Manchester, ches se factor, 

SCOTCH SEQULSTRATIUNS —D., A., and A. Caawrorn. 
Milnerott, near Glasgow, dyers.—J. Gait, Whitesbaw, Carluke, 
faimer.—é. Wionr, Edinburgh, stabler ana horse dealer.—J. and 
#. A. Konacy, Pawiey, shawl manufacturers —J.Cartyie, Tunder- 
garth Dumtiicsshire, sheep dealer.—Jd. Davis, Glasgow, merchant. 
—A. Macacisren, West Clyth, near Lybsier, Gaithness-shire, fish. 
cucer and farmer.—Mascaarr Maccacuian, Lochmaddy, Inver- 
ness- shire, innkceper, 
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JASSENGERS may secuse BEST SHIPS, 
LUWEST KATES, and GREATEST COMFORT by applying 
to Messrs. PEAKCE and Co., Shipping Agents, 102, Luadeaball 
street, and 15, Parliament-street, Lundon. Established 1251. 
Outfits provided cabins fitted, &c., saving all trouble and much 
expense. All information gratis. Midshipmen and Apprentices 

required for first-class ships. 


k. W. S. WOODIN’S New Entertainment, 

THE CABINET OF CURIOSITIES. POLYGKRAPHIC 

HALL, King William. street, Charing-cross, TO-DAY, March 2, at 

‘Three ; and Every Evening, at Eight, except Saturday. Private 

£1 Is., Stalls and Lox Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s., Amphitheatre, 

A pian of the stalls may be seen, and seats secured (without 
extra charge), at the Box Oftice, from Ten till Four. 


: Just published, fep Svo, extra cloth, 2s. 6d., 
JUSINESS LIFE; or, Some ot the Experiences 
of a London Travesman: with Familiar Anecdotes and Iilus- 
trations, and Practical Information for Men of Business. 
Hovtston and Waicur, 65, Paternoster row, London. 


; Just published, 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN, with Photographic 


Iliustrations, priee 1s., ls, 24; also SKIN 


b it 
DISEA* E8,AND THEIK REM EDIER 3s. 6d., by post 28. 10d. By 
&c., &¢, Published by Jomn Onvacnity, 
by appoimtment, 

R. BUCHAN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINES, 
for all shin eruptions, deep-seated ulcers, sures, boils, &c, Prices 
for regulating the bowels, and purifying the blood. Prices is, 144. 
for reinvigorating the pervousand muscular system from all cantes 


K. J. Jonpan, M_D,. Licentiate of the Royal College of Ph: sicians, 
only. At home, from 10 to 3, and from 5 to 8, or 
de. square, 
known throughout the world for the cure of every disease. 
le. 1) 4, and 26, 9d. 
ws. 90.,48 64., 0nd lis 
in early youth, causing chronic and sparmodic stricture, renal 


Edinburgh , Member of tae Koyai Colle, De naa Borat magland, 
i ), George street, Hanover. ‘en A SED 
D 
VEGETABLE SKIN OINTMENT, 
PATENT 5UGAR-COATED VEGETABLE PILLS 
CONCENTRATED VEGETABLE ESSENCE, 
pains, werkness of the biadder, retention and non-retention, 


duseases ¢f the kidneys, nervous debility.and all female com: ts 
snriching and increasing every vi uid. Price 4.64. lis, or 
four quantities in one, 838, Physicia vice free on a; on, 


and“ buchan's Guide for Patients,’ stamp Sola by Bccuaw 
aod Co, 23, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London, W.; and 
medicines forwaided on receipt of post-oflice oraer. To be had of 


ail chemists 
MOREY ADVANCED upon HOUSEHOLD 
he BAe eee, 


EUMNITURE and eff to apy 

Fegenga Security, Eatatey Sigunee' ot puchated resale 
erson: y RB ouses, 0. | 

= el exit, 33, New Church-etreet cat, Eagware: 
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NHAPPELL'S MUSICAL 


MAGAZINE OF 
VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, in SHILLING 

NUMBERS. Post-free, ls. 2d. 

No. 1. Thirteen Songs by M. W. Balfe. 

No. 2. za Songs by Aires Mre, Norton. 

No. 3, Ten Son) y ace. 

No. 4, Ten Song by Mozart, with Italian and English Words. 
Edited by Dr. 8. 5. Wesley. 

No. 5. Twelve Sacred Songs by Popular Composers. 

No. 6. Twelve Songs by Handel, with entirely new and facilitated 
Pianoforte Accompaniments by G. A Macfarren. 

No. 7. Ten sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D'Albert. &c.,complete. 

No. 8. Porty Polkas by Charles D'Albert, Jullien, Konig, &c. 
Ls 6. Fi ey Valses by Charles D’Albert,Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss, 

itzky, &e. 

No. 10” Nine Pianoforte Pieces by Brinley Richards. 

No. 11. Six Pianoforte Pieces ye allace. 

No !2. Beethoven's Sonatas. ited by Charles Hallé. (No. 1.) 
Containing Sonatas Nos. | and 2 of Op. 2 complete. 

No, 13. Twelve Popela Duets for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 

No. 14. Ten Songs by Schubert. English and German Wor ds. 

No. 15. Eighteen of Moore's Irish Melodies, 

No. 16. Twelve Sacred Duets, for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 

No. 17. Nine Pianoforte Pieces by Osborne and Lindahl. 

No. 18 Twelve Songs by Verdi and Flotow. 

N.B, All the Songs have a Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
Cuarre.e and Co., 60, New Bond-street. 


HAPPELI’S CHEAP WORKS for VARIOUS 
INSTRUMENTS. pane te fas each, post-free. 


Chappell's Popular Violin Tutor. 

Chappell's Popular Fiute Tutor, 

Chappell’s Popular Cornet Tutor. 

Chappell's Popular English Concertina Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular German Concertina Tutor. 
Chappell's Popular Guitar Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Pianoforte Tutor. 
Chappell's Popular Clarinet Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popuiar Harmonium Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Singing Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Harmony Tutor. 


VIOLIN. 


Chappell’s 100 Dances (principally D'Albert't). 
Second Violin and Bass Part to ditto. 
Chappell’s 100 Dances (Second Series). 
Chappell’s 100 Operatic Airs. 


Chappeli’s 100 Popular Songs. 
Coa Peis Favourite Airs fon “ Queen Topaze"” and “ The 
of Castille.” 

Chapoeil’s Favourite Airs from ‘Il Trovatore” and “La 
aviata.”’ 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs from “ Robin Hood. 

Chappell's Favourite Airs from “ Lurline” and 

Chappell's 100 Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, &c. 

Chappell’s 20 Airs, with easy Variations. 

Chappell’s 100 Irish and Scotch Airs. 


Chappell's 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 
Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, Psalm Tuner, &c. 
FLUTE. 
Chappell's 100 Dances (principally D’Albert’s’. 
Chappell’s 100 Operatic Airs. 
Chappell’s 100 Popular 
Cha) ‘s Favourite Airs 
of Castille.” 
Chappell's Favourite Airs from “Il Trovatore” and “La 
raviat a” 
Chappell’s Favourite Airs from “ Robin Hood.”’ 
Chappell’s Favourite Airs from “ Lurline” and‘* Victorine.” 
Chappell's 100 Irish and Scotch Airs. 
Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 
Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, Poalm Tuner, &°, 


CORNET-A-PISTON. 
Chappel!’s 100 Dances (principally D’ Albert's). 
Chappell’e 100 Operatic Airs. 
Chappell’s Favourite Airs from “Queen Topaze" and “The 


of Castille.” 
Cunppe NT pest a Airs from “Il Trovatore” and “La 
" 
Chappell 


‘avourite Airs from “ Robin Hood.” 
Chappel.’s Favourite Airs fcom “ Lurline" and “ Victorine.” 
Chappel’s 100 Irish and Seotch Als. 
Chappeli’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 
Chappeli’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, Psalm Tunes, &c. 
ENGLISH CONCERTINA. 
Chappell’s 100 Dances (principally (D'Albert's). 
Chappell’s 100 Operatic Melodies. y 
Chappell’s Favourite Airs from “ Lurline" and “ Victorine.” 
Chappell’s 100 Irish and Scotch Airs. 


Chappell’s 100 Chiisty Minstrel Melodies. 
Chappell's 100 Sacred Songs, Anthem:, Psalm Tunes, &c. 


GERMAN CONCERTINA. 
Chappell’s 100 Operatic Melodies, Songs, Dances, &c. 


GUITAR, 
Chappell’s 100 Dances. 
Chappel.’s Popular Songs, with Guitar Accumpaniment, in two 


HARMONIUM, 
Chappell's 50 Sacred Melodies. 
Cuspee® 60 Secular Melodies. 
Care should be taken to order CHAPPELL’'S Chea, 
they alone contain D'Albert sand other popular Oupyr 
Cuarrect and Co., 50, New Boad-street, 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO. 
Every description on Sale or Hire, New and Secondhand. 
Lists, gratis, post- free —201' Ru gent-street, 


“7 L TROVATORE” KOR ONE SHILLING.— 
bd “ Booseys’ Musical Cabines,” No. 40, contains the opera “ II 
Trovatore,” arranged for Pianoforte Solo (48 pages), price One 
Bhilling. Booery and Sons, Hollies street. 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY 

at MOORE and MOORE'S, 14, Bishopsgate-street Within. 
These are firs<-ciass pianos, of rare excellence, possessing ¢xqui- 
site improvements recently applied, and which effect a grand, a 
pure, and beautiful qu ility of tone that stands unrivalled. Prices 
rom Ie gs. First-class pianos for hire, with easy terms of purchase, 
N USICAL-BOX DEPOT, 32, Ladgate-sireet, 
and 56, Cheapside, for the sale of NICOLE'S celebrated 


1 MUSICAL BOXES 
Musle, at £1 per air. Snutf- 


m “Queen Topaze”jand * The 


Works, as 
nt Works. 


largest, most récherché, and cheapest assortment in Londen 
Moderator Tabie-lamps, from os. 6d. each. Engravings free 
post. Finest Colza Oils, 4s. 6d. per gallon. Lamps § 
repaired, and rendered equal to new.—H. and J. Gaupwas, b: 
a tment to her Majesty (established 108 years), 463, Strand, 
‘ing-cross, W.C. 


ERRING’S MAGNETIC BRUSHES.—“ I 


regard them asthe most perfect brushes hitherto constructed 
both as res; their mechanical construction and their magnetical 
action.”—Axtruua Hiia Haseatt,M.D. These Brushes are the only 
remedy for grey hair, neuralgia, &c. Offices,32, Basinghall street, 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Kaight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed, in consequence of its immeasurable superiorit 
over every other kind, as the safest, speediest, and most Vitectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION , BROMNCHITIS, COUGHS, RHEUMATISN, GOUT, NEURALGIA 
GENBRAL DEBILITY, EaSEs OF THE SKIN, 
RICKSTS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
DR, GRANVILLE, F.R.S, 

“ Dr. Granville has found that De de Jongh's Light-brown Cod 
liver Oil juces the desired effect in a shorter time than other 
kinds, that it dves not cause the nausea and indigestion too 
often consequent on the administration of the Pale Ou." 

DR. LANKESTER, F.R.S, 
AN - a we Oe liver ptt — a Dr. be} d ‘ongh’s guarantee 
preferal! any other as ards gen eness and 
medicinal efficacy.” . : 


Da. vs Jowon's Liout-nnow™ Cop-trven O.t is sold only in 
Iursaiat Half-pints, 28 6d.; frints, 4s. Od., Quarts, 98., cap- 
suled, and labelled with his stamp and signature, wirnouT waicn 
HOHE GAM POSSIBLY ¥E OREN ULNS, by respectable Chemista. 

SOLE AORNTS, 
ANBAR, HARFORD, and CU., 77, STRAND, London, W.C. 


CAUTION,—Bewaus er raoroemp Scastirerions. 


FNESS.—A newl;-invented Instrument for 
Organic" Vibrators and Invisible Voice Conductor Te ate ees cae 
#0 as not to be in the least 


por, 


. SoLewows, Opticians, 39, Alpemarle-ctreet, Piocadiliy. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


Fourteenth Thousand, price 2s, 6d.,cloth, free by post, 
NDISPENSABLE—LIVE and LEARN: a Guide 
for all who wish to speak and write correctly. “ This is an ex- 
cellent book. It is really indispensable, We advise ourreaders to 


rocure the book, and sell it not at any 
azette.”’ 


THE PUBLIC SPEAKER'S VADE MECUM —64., by post 74., 
LOCUTION: its Principles Reduced to 


Practice. By the Author of “‘ Live and Learn,” &c. Every one 
who aspires to read well or tospeak in public should have this book 
A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY.—Price 6d., by post 7¢., 


THE RIGHT WORD IN THE RIGH? PLACE. 
usi- 
nese, secu any wfocuring’this ‘imulspensable help to felicitous 
writing and 5; ing. 
NEVER TOO LATE TO LEARN.—Price 6d., or by post 7d., 
MISTAKES OF DAILY OCCURRENCE IN 
SPEAKING, WRITING, AND PRONUNCIATION COR- 
RECTED. Old and young, educated and uneducated,may congult 
this emall work with advantage. 
A FORTNIGHT'S TOUR FUR TEN GUINEAS.—61.; by post, 7d., 
OW TO VISIT FRANCE AND BELGIUM 
IN A FORTNIGHT FOR TEN GUINEAS. hy 
ROBERTSON NOEL, Esq , LL D. 
London: Joun F. 8uaw and Co., 48, Paternoster-row. 


50 (Oi 0 BIBLES, Prayer-books, and 
J 9 Church Services, Altars, Juvenile Books, and 
Standard Authors on Sale, in every variety of binding, at Joun 
Frevo’s Great Bible Warehou;e, 65, Regent-quadrant. 


Fuels GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE,.—Large 
type, best binding, beautiful plates, and 50,000 references—a 


matchless volume. The largest Svock of Bibles, Prayer-books, and 


_— tional | 
pete." Boece | White Son’s Calicoes - 


Church Services in the World, from ls. to 20 guineas, at Joun | 


Fiatp's Great Bible Warehouse, 65 Kegent-quadrant 


\HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with 


nearly 300 Bible Pictures, a Pictorial Sunday-book for the 
Young, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d,, originally published at 12s. 
Sent post-free from Fis.p's Great Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent- 
quadrant. Every family should have this pretty book. 
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LLUSTRATED TIMES’ MAP OF EUROPE. 

Purchasers of this surprisingly-cheap MAP (issued July 7) 

can have their copies Exchanged by the Publisher, without delay, 

for copies tastefully coloured, mounted on canvas, and vi ed, 
with roller and frame complete, price 3s. 6d, each. 

Also may be had (just reprinted) the ILLUSTRATED TIMES’ 
MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. Price, with a Copy of the 
Paper, free by post, 7d.; or, mounted, same price as the Map of 
Europe.—Office, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C. 


LLUSTRATED TIMES.—Subscribers to this 


interesting Journal are informed that they can be suppiied | 


with handsome COVERS FOR BINDING in haif-yearly volumes, 
from its commencement to the present time, by ordering chevuge 
any bookseller or newsagent in the United ingsom, price 2s. 
each.—Oftice, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, As 


) 
HE NEW DISCOVERY. — LINDORFI’S 
Wonderful Invention for Seking Foren and Landscapes, 

by Day or Night, without Apparatus. The secret, with instruc’ 

and , for 25 stamps.—13, Denmark-hill, Camberwell, 

F* 

and CHIMNEYPIE%ES. — Buyers of the above are 
uested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S SHOWROOMS. They contain such an assortment 
of FENDEBS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEYPIECES, FIRE- 
IRONS, and GENERAL IKRONMONGERY as cannot be 
approached elsewhere, either for varie:y, novelty, beauty of 
design, or «¢xquisiteness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with 
ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 15s. to £33 10s. ; bronzed 
fenders, with standards, 7s.to £5 12s; steel fenders, ‘£2 1Se. to 
£11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, £2 15s. to £18; chimney- 


ieces, from £1 8s. to £30; firelrons from 2s. 3d. the set to £4 4s. The 
URTON and all other PATENT STOVES with radiating hearth. 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has 8IX LARGE SHOWROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the SB-ARACE DISPLAY of Lamps, 
Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is atonce the 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this country, 
Redsteads, from ....++.+eeeeeeeeeel 28. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from . ¥ £6 0s. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur),from........ 68.0d.to £8 10s, each, 
Ce other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ..ccccccceceeseeseeeeeseee 48. 3d, per gallon, 


ISH-COVERS ani HOT-WATER DISHES 


in every material, in great variety, and of the newest an 

most recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 8S, BU RTON’S- 
Tin dish-covers, 6s. 6d the set of six; block tin, 12s, 3d. to 27s. the 
set of six; elegant modern patterns, 35s. 60. to 62s, 6d. the set; 
Dritannia metal, with or without silver plated handles, £3 ils. to 
£6 8. the set ; Sheffield plated, £10 to £16 1s. the set; block tin 
hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 124. to 30s,; britannia 
metal, 228, to 778. ; electro-plated on nickel, fuil size, £1 11s. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IKONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards ef 500 Lilustra- 
tions of his illimited Stock of sterling silver and electro-plate, 
nickel silver, and britannia metal goods, dish-covers, hot-water 
dishes, stoves, fenders, marble chimneypieces, kitchen ranges, 
lamps, gaseliers ; teatrays, urns, and kettles ; clocks, table cutlery, 
baths, toilette ware, turnery, iron and brass bedsteads, bedding, 
bedroom eabinet furniture, &c.; with lists of prices ana of the 
twenty large showrooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, be, & 3, 
and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's-place, and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 


JPREDERICK DENT, Caronometer, Watch, and 

Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and maker of 

the Great Ciock for the Houses of Parliament.—éi, Strand, and 
24, Royal Exchange. 


NDERS, STOVES, FIREIRONS, 


XARDNERS’ £2 2s, DINNER SERVICES 
Complete, Best Quality. Breakfast, Dessert, Tea, and Toilet 
Services,equally low, Cut Wines, 3s. bu. ne doz ,; Cut Decanters 
(Quart), 7s. 6d. per pair. HKegimental Messes supplied, En- 
ravings free by t.—H. and J. GaupneR, oy appointment to her 
ajesty (established 107 years), makers of the Pateat Enamel great 
Clock Diais at the Houses of Parliament, 63 and 453, Suand, W.C, 


ENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, and 
CLOCKS.—M. F. Dent, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Maker by Special Appointment to 
her Majesty the Queen.—33, Cockspur-street, Charing-croas (¢orner 
of Spriog-gardens). 


SPOONS and FORKS.—RICHARD and JOHN 


SLACK, manufacturers aud electro platers, solicit an inspec- 
tion of their stock and prices, every article warranted to have a 
strong coating of pure silver over Siack’s nickel. The fact of 
twenty years’ wear is ample proof of its aurability. Table spoons 
or forks, 30s. and 285. per dozen ; dessert, 20s. and 30s. ; tea, 1s. 
and 18%. Old goods replated equal to new. Orders abeve £2 
carriage free. Catalogues, with 350 Eogravings, Y anges — 
Kichaun and Jonn Stack, 336, Strand. Established fifty years. 


(Huss PATENT SAFES, the most secure 
against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBH’S PATENDL DEreCruR LOCKS and LATCHES. 


Price-list free. —Cuvas and Son, 57, St, Paul's-churchyard, E.C, 
GEEN FIELD PATENT STARCH, 
AS USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by HER MAJESLY'S LAUNDKESS to be 
THE FINEST STAKCH BHE EVER USED, 


Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
‘Wornpasrvon and Co,, Glasgow and London. 


BIT! SH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 

Euston-road, London.—The high reputation which 
MOKISON'S PILLS have obtained in all parts of the world is the 
best proof of their efficacy and of che truth of the hygeian system 
of medicine as introduced by James Moarson, the Hygeist, in 1425. 

fold by the sppolated agents and all respectable Medicine 
Venders. Single boxes sent by post, if req » On receipt of 
starr ps. 


Invalids, send your address and 6 penny stamps to J. T, Barry, 
Esq. 77, Regent-street, West, London, and you will receive free 
y post 


‘(HE INVALID’S OWN GUIDE; or, Natural 


Restorer, without medicine or expense, of perfect digestion, 
nerves, sound lungs, and Feireshing slew. to the most 
enfeebled, ensuring the removal! of indiges (dyspepsia), con- 
stipation, torpidity of the liver, nausea, involuntary biushing, 
unfitness for study, debility, nervousness, Poets, couga, 
asthma, consumption, dropsy, flatulency, diarrhwa, dysentery, 
silomsness. fevers, oer tare catarrbs, ontts, soles in the 
ears, , gout, imp' , eruptions, hysteri neuralgia, 
eadache despon- 


irritability, sleeplessness, acidity, heartburn, h 
dency, cramp, spasms, and bronchitis, 3 . 


| 


ETIRING FROM BUSINESS!!! 


WHITE, SON, and CO's Stock, 108 Cheapside. 
BAKER and CRISP will SELL, on the Six following Days, 


o! 
White Son's Silks .... at a reduction of 8s. 9d. in the pound. 
redu :tion of 8s. 9d, in the pound. 
reduction of 83. 9d. in the pound. 
reduction of 83. 9d, in the pound. 
reduction of 8s. 9d. in the pound. 
reduction of 8s. 9d. in the pound. 
reduction of 8s. 9d. in the pound. 
reduction of 83. 9d. in the pound. 
reduction of 8s. 94, in the pound, 
reduction of 83. 9d. in the pound. 
reduction of 84. 9d in the pound. 
White Son's Mantle at a reduction of 8s. 9d. in the pound. 
Also, a multifarious | remnants of silks, ribbons, and hea, 
of gioves, parasols, and soiled fancy goods, to be cleared at what- 
eve: may be offered. An increased supply of these goods is 
impossible. Sale for afew days cal 
BAKER and CRISP, 221, Regent-street. 

*.* Only one entrance, at the immedia‘e corner ot Maddox-street. 


GILKS at an EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
WHITE, SON, and CO.’s STOCK, 
of 107 and 108, Cheapside, 
Amoovnting to £84,534 7s. Lud. 

Messrs. AMOTT BROTHERS and CO. having purchased, very 
advantageously, several lote of the above stock, the same will be 
ON BALE on MONDAY and during the Week, together with 
several parcels of silks, linens, and other goods, purchased for 
cash, at half their value. 

Twenty bales black gros de Naples. originally cost 2s. 94d. per 
yard, are now reduced to 224d. A large parcel of rich black giacé 
silks, very bright and glossy, usually sold at 24 guineas, now re- 
duced to £l 7s. 6d. the full robe Checked glace silks at 1 guinea 
the full robe, positively worth 60s. Rich flounced silk robes, 
origin ally 6 guineas, now to be had for 2} guineas. Moires antiques, 
worth £5, have been reduced to £2 188. 6d. 1800 yards jasper bar 
and Bayadére glacés, £1 5s. 6d. wrusily sold at £2. 937 pieces 
French silks, brocaded and checked, £1 11s. 6d., worth £3. 

‘Several hundred evening and dinner silks, various, estimated 
value £3 10s., reduced to £| 15s.6d. 132 superb and costly silk 
robes, various, will be so'd for 4 guineas each, worth from 8 to 12 
guineas. Several nigh cass robes, of the mort costly-brocaded, 
flounced,and double-skirt silks,floral, and other magnificent designs, 
are now marked 6 guineas, positively worth £15. 

Linens, shawls, dresses, ribbons, lace, and fancy goods at an 
extraordinary reduction. This being a genuine stock, ladies 
writing from the country may depend upon having their orders 
executed from the catalogue at advert prices. The goods will 
be forwarded carriage-free on all parcels exceeding £5. Send for 
a detailed catalogue of the whole,and patterns, which will be 
forwarded free. 

Anmorr Baorner and Co ,61 and 62, St. Paul's churchyard. 


EW SPRING SILKS. 
JAMES SPENCE AND CO. request the particular atten- 

tion of Ladies to their Stock of NEW SrING SILKS comprising 
the following lots :— 

No. 1, Wide-width BLACK FRENCH GLACES, 28. 9d. per 
yard, usually sold at ds, 6d. 

Ro. 3. BLACK DUCAPES, wide width, 23. 444. per yard, good 
use’ 3 

No.3. WIDE-WIDTH FANCY SILKS, new styles, beautifully 
coloured, 28. 6d , 2s. 9d., and 2s. lid. per yard, decidealy cheap. 

No.4. FANCY SILKS, wide width, in Stripes, Chénds, Brochés, 
and other Novelties, from 38. per yard, will be found of extra- 
ordinary value. 

No. 5. BLACK MOIRE ANTIQUES. from 4s. 9d 

No.6. BLACK FIGUKED SILKs, both sides alike, quite new, 
can be well recommended for wear, 3s. 3d. per yard, wide width. 

No.7. A lot of KICH RUBES intwo and three flounces at 
476. 64., original price 5 and 6 guineas each. 

Patterns sent post- free. 
Please note the Address— 
JAMES SPENCE and CO., 
77 and 78, 8t. Paul's-churchyard, £.C, 
Closed on Saturdays at Four o'clock. 


OUSEHOLD LINEN DEPARTMENT.— 
., of 9, Ludgate-hill, 
established upwards of fifty years, will send apr sagicr te ar o7 


White Son's Handk: rchiefs at 
White Ron's Mohairs at 
White Son's Bare zes 
White Son's Muslins 
White Son's Linens 
White Son's Moires 
White Son's Prints .. 
White Son's Bandannas 
White Son's Shawis 


per yard. 


3} yards 
backs, medical Baden-Baden roil towellings, 


paid wu; amounts above 
Londen. 


SILKS, Rich, Plain, Striped, and Checked Glacé 
at 22s. 6d. per Dress of 12 , Well worth the attention of 
families. Patterns sent free b: en Also patterns and prices of 
their rich stock of silks.—JO HARVEY, SON, and CO., 9, 
Ludgate-hill. Established upwards of 50 years. Garriage paid 
upon amounts above £5. 


WT ANTLE CLOTH s— 


Cuantes Mezxino and Co., 111, Holborn-hill, corner of 
Hatton-garden, London, are now selling a large quantity of 
Mantle Cloths, suitable for Spring, at one fourth less than the 
usual wholesale prices, and recommend them to the notice of 
purchasers as being unusually cheap. 

No. 1. Mixed and Undressed Meitons 1s. 8)d. per yard, 
» 2. Striped and Fancy Mantle Cio’ is. Ligd. 
mw 3. BtOUl Meltons .......ees serene “a eee 
C.M andCo. have also Black Cloths, Browa Cloths, Tweeds, 
&c., &c ,from 2s. per yard to the finest qualities; and aiso a very 
large stock of Woollen and Manchester goods, suitable for gentle- 
men and Children, equally low. Patterns free on application. 


SECOND WEEK'S SALE. 
WILLEY aid SONS are now selling, at 


© greatly redu:ed prices, the whole of the fancy portion of 
their stock, consisting of SILKS, SHAWLS, MANTLES, 
DRESSES, LACE GOODS, &c. 
Also some large parcels of LINENS, SHEETINGS, CALICOES, 
&c., purchased previous to the recent advance on prices, together 
with a choice assortment of WLN DOW CURTAINS, which cannot 
be repeated at the same prices. 
An early cali is respectfully solicited. 
band 16, LUDGATE-SI REBT, LONDON, E.C., 
Four doors from 8t. Paui’s. 


XPENSIVE SALE OF WARM QUILTED 

DOWN CRINOLINE PETTICOATS, STAYS, BUDICES, &c, 

2000 Quilted Australian Wool Petticoats ...... 8%. 9d, to lds. 9d. 

1000 dozen Skeleton and Horsehair Crinoline do. 68. 9d, to 258, Ud, 

Seif-adjusting Front-fastening Stay Bodices, &c. 2s, lid. to 12s. 6d. 

Paris Wove Family and Nursing Stays, Belts, &c. 3s. ld. to 21s. Od, 
Address, Wiuciam Canren, 24, Lu street, St. Paul's, B.C, 


TIX,HE CHEAPEST HOUSE for SILKS in 


London is SOWERBY, TATION, and CO,’S, of the Rege: 
Circus, Oxford-street. Patterns post-free, ; : - 


ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS are made with 


that rigid adherence to details in manufacturing which alone 
can ensure a good and comfortabie shirt. A box of six excellent 
shirts for 338. Lliustrated catalogues, mode of self-measurement, 
price lists, &c., post-free.—Ricaaap Foun, 38, Poultry, Londun, 


ANTED  LEFT-OFF CLOTHES for 
AUSTRALIA.—Mr. and Mrs. Jomw Isaace, 319 and 32¢, 
Btrand forpectte Somerset House), W.C., continue giving highest 
for Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Clothes, 
entals, Underclothing, Boots, Books, and Miscellaneous 
Goods. Letters attended to. Parcels from the country, the utmos> 
value returned same day. Estab. 48 yrs. Country dealeresupplied. 
KF Uo: NOL 7 2. Uy... Be 
CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY PART OF THE KINGDOM, 
P. and 8. KEYFUS, 
91 ro 95, CITY - KUAD. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST-FREEB. 
INSPECTION INVITED, 

URNITURE, CARPETS, aud BEDDING.— 
See our Catalogue, elaborately illustrated with 36vengravings, 
cyntaining price of every article, and estimates for completely 
furnishing houses of any class. This very useful guide forwarded 
post-paid for 16 amon, repeenes oa anyorder, Lawin Caawcovn 
and Co, Cabinet ufacturers, 22 and 23, Queen’s-buildings, 
Knightsbridge, London. Country orders carriage-free.| N.b - An 
elegant and complete Walnut Drawing-room Suite, 33 guineas; 
Dining room ditto in Spanish Mahogany, 28 guineas; and Two 
handsome and complete Bedroom Suites, 28 guineas each. The 

whole nearly new, and a bargain. 
OANS FROM £20 TO £1000.— 
Apply at the “New National,” 454, Oxford-steeet, Blooms- 
bury, London, W.C, Twos. Bovans, Resident secretary. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—What 
Diseases are more fatal in their consequences than neglected 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lu Affections? The first 
and bestremedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. Prepared 
Kustine, 79, 84, eulvchurcnyard,” Londen, “Kota by "al 
tina, 79, y y 
Druggists, &c, 


MARCH 2, 1861, 


Roxat ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN, under the management of Miss LOUIBA yy 5 
and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole es. — Immense suo ay 
Miss Louisa Pyne in THE BLACK DOMINO.— Every & 


at Eight o'cleck ; concluding with a Ballet Divertissemeng 


EETHOVEN NIGHT.— monbay 
POPULAR CONCERTS, 8T. JAMES'S HALL 

MONDAY EVENING NEXf, March 4, the entire programe” 
will be selected from the works of Beethoven, by universa| rere 
Mu. Vieuxten ps will lead the Quartet in E minor. dedicated ey 
Rasoumowski; the Trio in G, for violin, viola, and violonceli. 
and, with Miss Arabella Goddard, will play the celebrated Kreutses 


Sonata. Miss Arabella Goddard wiil again 
Sonata for pianoforte, alone, in C miner, Alaris a veene ‘Brand 
Sims Reeves. Conductor—Mr. Benedict. Boks Stalls, bs, : a 


cony, 38.; Unreserved Seats, ls. 


$$$ 
M OLQUE's ORATORIO, “ABRAHAM.” 


Under the immediate patronage of her es cae 
the Prince Consort, and other members of the pave yet ER x. 
Herr Molique will conduct his oratorio’ Abraham " for {1+ 4, 
time in London, for the Bunefit of the Middlesex Hosy:: a 
Exeter Hall,on Wednesday Evening, April 17. Reserved Ticket 
one guinea, Further particulare will be speedily announce’. 


SING * Adelaide,” 
oven, on Mo 
4,at the MONDAY POPULAR Com, 
‘or full particulars see programme 
.; Unreserved Seats, 1s, : 
60, New Bond-street, 


R. SIMS REEVES will SING 
and “The Stolen Kiss,” by 
EVENING NEXT, March 
CERTS, St. James's Hall. 
Sofa Stalls, 68.; Balcon: 


obtained at Chappell and Co. 
ME. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with dir 
JOHN PARRY, will give their POPULAR ENTERTAIN. 
MENT Every Evening (except Saturday) at Eight, Tas 
Saturday Afternoons ‘st Three, at the ROYA GALLERY OF 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street. Unreserved Seats, ls. a - 
Stalls, 36; Stall Chairs, 6s.; secured in advance at the’ Gallery’ 
and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.'s, 201, Kegent-stree:, t 


R. CHARLES DICKENS will rai on 

Thursday Evening, March 14, 1861, at the ST. JAWEs's 

HALL, Piccadilly, his CHRISTMAS CAROL and THE BOUTS 

AT THE HOLLY-TREE INN. Btalls, 4s.; Balconies and Ares 

dyHall's, Publishers, 193, Pleeadiliy; Tel peg ete re 
sy > an . in, 1 

Office, St. James's Hall.” vi Svatia; Teka, 


ISS GRACE EGERTON’S (Mra. Geo, Case) 

Entertainment, LATEST INTELLIGENCE. Every 

Frening at Eight. Bijou Theatre, Her Majesty's Cencert-room 

Her Ms esty ane eae ee oe last week butone, Received 
enthusiastic r and applause, 

on Saturday at Three o'Clock, ppl ee 


K WAban’s LL WHISKY vy. 


Bay be 


2s. 
an 


COGNAC 


very wholesome. Sold in les, 36. Bd. each, at most of the 
respectable retail houses in London ; by the nepetnies agents in 
the principal towns in England ior wholesale att Great Windmil 
branded “ ‘Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” ene ene 
(THE “ _pEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in 
EN D are to obtained of PHILLIPS yi 

Merchants, 8, King William street, City, Londen, moe ices 

Good useful Tea, 28. 6d., 2a, 8d., 29. 10d., S6., and 


Congou 
ey EE Pee 
ol Je an: i 
market town in Mngland. A Price Ourrent free.) ee” 


PPS’S HOM@OPATHIC cocoa. 
Its delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 


wer have ured its general ado) breakfast 
Boldin lib. ibs and fib. packets, at te. 6d. per Ib. by grocers bak 
packet is labelled “ Jamus Errs, Homeopathic Chi » London. * 
BROWN AND POLSON’S aa 
ATENT CORN FLOUR, 
The “ Lancet” states, 
“ This is superior to of the kind known.” 


It is respectfuily suggested Trade Mark and name in 
full should be observed om each package, as similar articles are 
sometimes substituted or recommended as “ the same" or "a 
good as Brown and Polson’s.” 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFLEN SUBSTITUTED. 
Worneasroon and Co., Glasgow and London. 


OND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK (the 


original), for marking on Linen, Silk, or Cotton. lKequires 
no preparation, and is by far the best. Notice—Observe that no 
Sixpenny size of the genuine has ever yet been prepared, and that 
each bottle bears the address on the label, 28, Long-lavc, West 
Smithfield, City, E.C., where it may be obtained Wholesale 
and Retail, and at most Druggists, Medicine- vendors, Stationers, 
&c., in the United Kingdom. Price ls. per bottle. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA is the 
most certain Remedy for Restoring and Strengthening the 
Hair. By it whiskers and moustaches are produced and beauti- 
fied. Ladies will find it especially valuable, as the most delicate 
headdress or bonnet can be worn without fear of soiling. Sold in 
botules, 36. 6d., 6w., and lls. 
C, and A. OLpaipeE, 22, Wellington-street, Strand. 


Rovse superseded by RIMMEL’S ORIENTAL 

8CHNOUDA—a colouriess cream, which raises a beautiful 
bioom on the cheek. Price 2s. 6d ; by post for 32 stamps,—Kixwat. 
96, Strand, and 94,Cvrnhill, London; and 17, Boul. des Italiens, Paris, 


EAUTIFUL COMPLEXION AND WHITE 
HANDS.—DBLL'S ERNAD( the best, and quite harmless, 
renders ihe skim soft, clear, and Deau.ful; removes redness, spols, 
freckles, &c,, allays heat or flushes, and imparts to the complexion 
@ youthiul yerisy and bloom —ls, ba , OF post- free 24 stamps. 
Dat, 76, Lower Thames-street, London. 


REIDENBACH’S “ Wood Violet,” “ Forget- 

Me-Not,” and “ Last New Perfume” are three first-class 

Scents at 7s, in a Dox.—H. Busipensaca, Perfumer to the Queen, 
1572, New Bond-street, W. 


OUSTACHES and WHISKERS qnickly 

produced 4 Grossmith's NARDIA, the hair restored on 

thin partings, and in all cases of premature less. Twoapplications 
prevent failing off. 28. 6d.; or, pot eees stam} 

M. Levinson, 135, Strand, on ; and at all Chemists. 


HITE AND SOUND TEETH 
are indispensable to personal attraction and to health and 
longevity, by the yroper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
preserves and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth, eradi- 
cules tartar and spotsof incipient decay, strengthens the gums, and 
gives a eli fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
Bold at 20, H. garden; and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
*«* Ask for RowLanps' Opon70. 


RICHARD’S DANDELION, CHAMOMILE, 

RHUBARB, and GINGER PILLS ttand unequalled in Great 
Britain for Indigestion, &c. In bottles, ls. }pu., 25. ¥d., da. 6d., an 
lls. Address, 65, Charing-cross; and of all Mecicine-vencers. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PIiLS.— 
Diseases of the throat, diphtheria, ulcerated throat, quinsey 
mumps, and similar diseases may be cured with certainty 6” 
safety by rubbing Holloway’s Ointment perseveringly over the 
parts affected, while his Pills are simultaneously taken internally. 


YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for bile, 
wise, ie mein nt, meetin, 
threct and to be had of all Medicine Vendors, im boxes at 1s. 14¢- 


XONSUMPTION aud ASTHMA CURED.—Dr. 
H. James discovered, while in the Kast Indies, a Certal 
Cure for Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, #0 
General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when 
caly child, a daughter, was givem upto die. His child was caret 
and is now alive and well, Desirous of benefiting his feilo 
creatures, he will send post free to those who wish it the recip’ 
containing full directions for making and successfully using in 
remedy, onreceipt of their names, with stamped envelope, | 
return postage. to0. P. Brown, 14, Cecil-strest, Stren 


London ; Printed and Published at the Office 2, Catherine oe 
in the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the Count, of Midd! m es 
by Tuomas Fox, 2, Catherine-street, Berand, aforessia: 
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